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The Great Pyramid: Is it a Standard Measure 
Office ?* 


* 





ET us suppose that 
Macaulay’s  cele- 
brated but now 
somewhat _hack- 
neyed protégé, — 
the civilised New 
Zealander of some 
future age, — As- 
tronomer Royal, 
perhaps, of one 
of the two great 
“sister isles” which 
were taken, once 


suration-run-mad principles, for the New Zea- 
landers, on their “ Inheritance in the Great St. 
Paul’s.” 

This is truly what Professor Smyth, with great 
ingenuity, has done for the Great Pyramid. His 
views are not quite original, however; as he 
admittedly follows in the footsteps of Mr. John 
Taylor, whose no less curious book, titled “The 
Great Pyramid,—why was it built,—and who 
built it?” was reviewed in the Builder on 
17th December, 1859 (to which we must here 
refer). Professor Smyth, however, out-Taylors 
even Taylor, and finds out a number of singular 
astronomical coincidences* in the angles of the 
passages, including even a reference to the shape 
and density of the earth in the rounded grooves 
and square granite block or portcullis in the ves- 
tibule or outer closet leading to the metric office 
where the corn measure stands. 

Professor Smyth himself speaks of the many 
strange hypotheses which have been started to 
account for the certainly very strange and mys- 
terious conformation of the Great Pyramid ; but 
really his own hypothesis of a corn-measure 








on a time, from his | 
savage forefathers | 
by a people not | 
much more civil- | 
ised,—had just ar- | 
rived from Dun-| 
Edin, vid Egypt) 
and the Pyramids; and | 
that, after the prophe-| 





| 
| 


altar, or a tomb, of stone, 


the “pyramid coffer,” as Professor Smyth | 
calls it) that “the hollow therein” was pre- | 
cisely “in length, on the west side, 6 ft. and 
488 parts of the English foot, divided into a 


office, though perhaps a natural suggestion, con- 
sidering the celebrity of ancient Egypt as a corn 
country, does not appear to us to be much more 
probable than the preposterous one that this 
nearly solid mountain of masonry was Pharaoh’s 
corn granary. By the way, did not Mr. Jopling 
intend to quiz such geometricans as Messrs. 
Taylor and Smyth with his hypothesis or theory 


of the coffer, and its “numerous definite and | 
sied rumination on the peculiar proportions,” all “geometrically accu- | surement given by many different visitors,—just 
ruins of London Bridge, | rate,” —so that “it was a treasure chest of | what was suitable to the foregone conclusion,— 
he had visited the ruins | science,” based on “squares inscribed or to be | even Greaves is not held to be immaculate. 
of St. Paul’s; and dis- | inscribed in the circles of the human eye,” as an | Taylor and Smyth’s hypothesis of a divine metric 
covering, in the midst | invariable unit of length, whence, according to| office, however, appears really to be little else 
of these ruins, a solitary | Professor Symth, “astonishing results were | than an attempt to invoke divine aid, or rather the 


brought out, in the play of arithmetical numera- | 


all in my eye?” 
How the strange hypothesis of Mr. Taylor and | 


Professor Smyth arose we think we can peiy| 
clearly see. The idea was not quite original, even | 


hered to, in the formation of many of the pyra- 
mid’s passages and chambers ;—or, in other 
words, in short, he had recognised the traces of 
the ancient “ foot-rule,” as we may call it,—the 
cubit, or other measuring reed,—with which the 
builders and the architect or designer worked. 

A still earlier astronomer than Sir Isaac, and 
who had purposely visited the pyramid, and 
taken great trouble to obtain accurate measure- 
ments of the kist or “ monument of the king ” 
in the “consecrated oratory,” as he called it, 
and of the oratory or chamber itself, and other 
parts of the interior of the pyramid, had « 
special object in view relating to standard mea- 
sures ; but his purpose was simply to use the kist 
and oratory as well-protected and unalterable 
reference measures, whereby to fix, thenceforth 
and for all future time, the precise dimensions of 
the English foot-rule. That this was the object of 
John Greaves, Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
in Oxford, A.D. 1643, is evident from what he 
himself says in the Pyramidographia :— 

“T am of opinion that, as this pyramid hath stood 3,000 
years almost, and is no whit decayed within, so it may 
continue many thousand years longer; and, therefore, 
that after-times, measuring these places by me assigned, 
may hereby find out the just dimensions of the English 
feet it cme of the ancient mathematicians thought 
of this way, these times would not have been so much 
—_ in discovering the measures of the Hebrews, 

abylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and other uations. 

Greaves is the great authority both of Taylor 
and of Smyth; although, in “ picking and 





choosing,” —from among the much less “ alarm- 
ing” than convenient list of variations of mea- 


aid of religious or even superstitious feeling, in 


applied his foot-rule to| tions?” Was not all this just equivalent, in Mr.| support of Greaves’s very sensible object, by 
fessor Greaves did with | Jopling’s estimation, to the vulgar saying, “ It’s | attributing to divine inspiration, in “a chosen 


race,” of extreme antiquity, what was really a 
mere scientific inspiration, in an Oxford professor, 
of the seventeenth century. 

But if this new hypothesis must go the way 


thousand parts; (that is [interjects Professor on the part of Mr. Taylor. We shall not say that | of all the others, is there no possibility of other- 
Smyth] 6 ft. and 488 of 1,000 parts of a foot ;) | Hekekyan Bey, of Constantinople, C.E., in his| wise accounting for the certainly strange and 


in breadth,+ at the north end, 2 ft. and 218) 


work titled “The Chronology of the Siridiac | 


mysterious conformation of the Great Pyramid ? 


parts of the foot divided into 1,000 parts; | Monuments,” in which he alludes to the Great This we will say,—that if the mystery shall ever 
(that is [interjects Professor Smyth,] 2 feet | Pyramid “coffer,” or coffin, as “the King’s Stone | be revealed, this must be done through a consider- 
and 218 of 1,000 parts of the English foot;)” and | [of power ?] deposited by the Arions in the sanc- | ation of the ancient practices and doctrines, as 
so on ; would the Dun-Edin professor be justified | tuary of the first pyramid as a record of their | well as structures, of the ancient Egyptians 
in concluding that because such a “coffer” | standard metric system,” was giving utterance | themselves; aided, probably, by a like considera- 
would hold almost precisely four quarters, or a/| to any old Eastern idea of the supposed meaning | tion of structures analogous or similar to the 


chaldron, of wheat, New Zealand measure; 
therefore the St. Paul’s coffer was specially given, 
by divine inspiration, as a standard measure of | 
capacity, for the use of all nations? Moreover, | 
on finding that the foot-rule whereby the work- | 
men who built St. Paul’s must, as he conceived, 
have been guided in their measurements, was 
probably made up of a certain number of inches, 
each nearly (but not quite) of the same length 
with those of his own foot-rule, would he be 
justified in jumping at once to the conclusion 
that the architect of St. Paul’s must have there- 
fore intended, under divine inspiration, to origi- 
nate the British inch, not only as a universal 
standard measure of length for the use thence- 
forth of all nations, but as the 500,000,000th part 
of the earth’s polar axis ? 

If the New Zealand professor were to be so 
absurd a reasoner, then might he announce that 
St. Paul’s had been from the first, and then still 
remained, a standard measure office, built under 
divine inspiration, for the use of all nations; 
and write an ingenious treatise, based on men- 





* “Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid.” By Pro- 
fessor C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.SS. L. & E.; Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland. London: Strahan & Co. 1864, 

+ Notwithstanding the excessive care and accuracy of 
the author, in his anxiety not to be here mistaken or 
misunderstood, he puts his semicolon not, where it ought 
to be, at the word parts, but at the word breadth, leaving 
not even a comma at parts; and thus making mere non- 
sense both of Greaves's words and of his own, 








of the monolithic chest, that is (Scottic’) kist, in | 


the sanctuary of the pyramid, because his work 
rather betrays, on the contrary, the influence of 
Western ideas on an Eastern mind ; and, besides, 
his book was only published in 1863. But, in 
the celebrated “‘ Description de l Egypte,” we find 
M. Jomard suggesting to other members of the 
French Academy, then in Egypt, that he even 
fancied that the lidless chest might have some- 
thing to do with a standard measure of length ; 
and hinting that he thought he had detected an 
analogy to the then new French métre on one 
part of the coffer side. Even M. Jomard, how- 
ever, was by no means the first who had dreamt 
of such a hypothesis. Sir Isaac Newton him- 
self had dabbled a little in such notions, but 
had finally rejected them, although he did recog- 
nise, as was to be expected in so sagacious a 
mind, certain harmonious proportions of a fixed 
measure of length, which were very rigidly ad- 





* There appears to be no doubt that the orientation of 
the pyramid is correct; and it is even supposed that the 
angle of the passage into the interior, together with the 
angle of the northern air-channel, point out correctly the 
position of the axis of the earth with reference to the pole 
star of the time of the pyramid’s construction. The refer- 
ence to the air-channel, however, which it is impossible 
to see through, casts a doubt upon this so far as it is 
concerned; and had there been such purpose in view, 
would not the mean position of the pole star of the time 
have been marked in some way? We do not ee ae 
this point, however: those capable of placing a building 
due north and south, were certainly capable of pointing 





to the pole-star of the time at which it was erected. 


Egyptian pyramids, and of practices and doc- 
trines connected with such structures, among 
other nations. 

But what are the peculiarities of the Egyptian 
Pyramids, and especially of the Great Pyramid ? 

To whatever other purposes these pyramids 
(perhaps the Great Pyramid excepted) may have 
been originally devoted,—at least in their first de- 
sign,—we believe there can be no doubt that they 
were used for the burial of kings or other great 
persons. Generally speaking, they were built of 
solid masonry, with comparatively little open 
space in their interior : indeed, a long low narrow 
passage, or “transe,” leading downwards to a sub- 
terranean chamber, in which was a sarcophagus, 
or stone coffin, occupied by a mummy, and covered 
by a ponderous lid, cemented down, may be said to 
have essentially constituted the entire arrange- 
ment. As for the Great Pyramid, however, there 
is this peculiarity, that, while it possesses the 
descending passage and the subterranean or 
sepulchral chamber, another and ascending pas- 
sage strikes off out of the descending one, far 
short of its sepulchral issue; and, after opening 
up suddenly into a still ascending or sloping and 
magnificent gallery, of great height, ends in the 
vestibule or outer chamber leading to the hall, or 
large and well-ventilated apartment, in which 
stands the “open chest without a lid,” which 
has so often been visited and described. This 
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chest, or kist, then, “the one only thing in the 
pyramid’s huge entrails,” as Sandys has it, is the 
evident analogue of the subterranean sarcophagus 
or coffin of the other pyramids ; but it is without 
a sign of ever having had a lid, and is the 
sole occupant of a splendid hall of polished 
granite, 34 ft. 3in. long, 17 ft. 1 in. broad, 
19 ft. Lin. high, and placed 138 ft. up from the 
ground-base of the pyramid on the rock; be- 
neath which base, still $0 ft. 8 in. farther down, 
is the subterranean or sepulchral chamber. The 
King’s-hall, moreover, is most skilfally and 
thoroughly well ventilated by two air. chan- 
nels, running upwards, one to the northern 
surface of the pyramid, 233 ft. long, and the 
other to the southern, 174 ft. long; so that the 
chamber is regarded as one much more likely to 
have been used by the living than by the dead. 
Still, the likeness to the other pyramids might 
lead us to consider it merely as the abode of that 
death on which the Egyptians were ever medi- 
tating, were it not that there are historical re- 
cords, such as that of Diodorus, that it never 
was used for burial; and there are no traces of 
grooves, catch-pins, or other fastenings for a lid, 
nor of any process of cementation, whereby the 
lid of a sarcophagus was as usual fastened down.* 

If this noble apartment never was the abode of 
death, however, it must undoubtedly have been 
used jor an analogous purpose ; and, considering 
the known practices of magicians, such as the 
ancient Egyptian hierophants were, the very 
obvious purpose of using it in that similitude of 


deat):—the oracular entrancement of initiation— 
(in those “dead in the flesh but quickened by the 
spirit,”’ in fact), which they are known to have 


practised in what was called “ the temple sleep,” 
and “the blessed life of the gods,” at once pre- 
sents itself. This similitude of death was the 
psychopompos, or “death in a higher sense,” 
which they ascribed te their Hermetic or Mer- 
curial god. 
tion” beneath, was thus probably contrasted 
with the holy death of the god-possessed hiero- 
phants above; and, in the attainment of the 
higher state, or the “‘ exchange of this life for the 


blessed life of the gods,” as Iamblichus, on the | 


Egyptian Mysteries, describes it, the novitiates 
incurred certain obstacles and terrors of dark- 
ness and light, and ran certain risks of falling 
into the pit, or of otherwise ending their career 
far short of the high and grand ulterior object 
which the hierophants had in view. 

But do we find anything similar to such 
magical structures and practices amongst other 
nations? Unquestionably we do. 

The Mithraic cavern, or cell, of the Cabiri, 
according to Faber, though sometimes subterra- 
neous, also sometimes lay concealed in the centre 
of enormous buildings of the pyramidal form; or, 
as in the tower of Belus at Babylon, in a temple 
at the top of the pyramid, with a shrine at the 
bottom. The temple of Belus, which was reached 
by a winding passage round the pyramid, stood 
exactly in such a position as the temple of 
Buddha now does in modern Chaityas in Ava 
and Siam,—at the top of seven stories. Like 
the Great Pyramid itself, the tower of Belus, at 
that great centre of sorcery or magical practices, 
Babylon, has been erroneously supposed to have 
been devoted to astronomy. That is quite in- 
consistent with what Herodotus tells us of it. 
He says that the temple above the shrine—the 
apartment for the living, in fact, above the tomb 
of the dead—contained a golden table and an 
elegant bedstead (like the “ beautifal couch” of 
the Egyptian god-possessed); and that a chosen 
priestess lay upon the bed and was there visited 
by the god Belus (or Baal), by night, which 
obviously means that the priestess became god- 
possessed, in this “high-place of Baal,”—this 
temple of the pyramid,—by night, through en- 
trancement, as an oracle, whose responses, while 
in “ holy rest,” or (Buddhist) “ repose,” + were 
probably written down, as Sibyline leaves, at the 
golden table. 

Pyramidal barrows, with temples at the top 
which were called “the house of the god,” are 
common even in America; and sach 


though without the outward temple, are scat- | the 


tered ali over Asia and Europe, and are to be 
found even in this country and in Ireland. Such 
is the immense one at New Grange, which has 
one known and curious central chamber, or 
sorcery-hall, as the similar one at Maeshowe is 
runically inscribed. This central hall is, in all 
cases, reached by a long, low, narrow passage, 
or transe, just such as that of the Egyptian 

* On this question see also review of Taylor's work in 


Builder of 17th December, 1859. 
t See Builder of 16th October, 1858, on Wing Symbols, 





The death of “the pit of corrup- | 


pyramids. The plan of the central chamber, or 
soreery-hall, at New Grange, is cruciform; and 
at one side is a rude stone “ bason,” as it has 
been called, on the earth, with an inscription 
(in Ogham or in Runic characters) which has 
been translated as,—‘*The tomb of the hero;” 
(the abode of the dead ;) while at the other side 
of the cross is another stone “ bason,” standing— 
not on the earth, but—on the rock of the site, 
with an inscription which has been translated 
as—* the house of the god” (the abode of the 
living ). The chamber is dedicated “to the 
Great Mother, Ops.” * 

That the Great Pyramid was a temple,—or 
| rather, contained a temple,—seems to have been 
la very general idea; and even Professor Smyth 
| himself calls it a temple. A section of the “ con- 
|secrated oratory,” as Greaves calls the high 
|chamber, or sorcery hall, has, together with its 
| outer apartment, ail the ce of a section 
_ ofan Egyptian temple; and the inner chamber has 
been even called the sanctuary, as well as the 
/oratory. On the supposition that the lowest 

chamber in the subterranean was devoted to 
| death, and the highest to life in the “ similitude 
| of death,”—or, to god-possession, or the oracle, 
in entrancement,—it is probable that the middle 
chamber, between these two, had some relation- 
‘ship to that other similitude and “ brother” of 
‘death which is neither the accursed death of 
' corruption nor the holy and blessed death of en- 
| trancement, but the natural and daily death of 
| sleep, the “ brother” both of death, on the one 
hand, and of entrancement, on the other. 
Keeping in view the deathlessness to which 
| the god-possessed aspired, as among the Drnidi- 
|eal “deathless brotherhood,” the Greek and 
| other immortal gods,+ and the Buddhist undecay- 
| ing illuminati in the “salvation” of Nirvana;{ the 
| conclusion, as to the origin of the Great Pyramid, 





to which Professor Smyth comes, from a con- 
sideration of historical records, is rather re- 
markable. 

The “ Hyksos,” or “ Shepherd Kings,” were an 
historical race, who invaded Egypt as conquerors 
at a period of extreme antiquity,—long before 
the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. Manetho, 
who lived some centuries after Herodotus, says 
of these Hyksos,— “There came up from the 
east, in a strange manner, men of an ignoble 
race, who had the confidence to invade our 
country, and easily subdued it by their [ magi- 
cal ?] power, without a battle;” and, after 
several reigns, they capitulated with a valorous 
Egyptian monarch, and left the country “ quietly, 
and entirely, with all their people and goods; 
and did so leave it going by way of the Desert, 
towards Syria, where they built Jerusalem.” That 
these Hyksos were not the Israelites is evident, 
not only from what Manetho says of their inva- 
sion, but also from his separate and subsequent 





* For further remarks on this subject, see letter by 
J. E. Dove, ‘On Wing and other Symbols,” in Builder 
of 16th October, 1858. 

+ Science, genius, and immortality were said to be the 
fruits of initiation into the mysteries of the Greek Ceres 
and the Egyptian Isis;—not so much the fruits of the 
mere initiation into the life of entrancement, or “ life of 
the s,” however, as of the continued and daily or 
nightly practice of that life, or the “ often exchanging 
this life for the blessed life of the gods,” as ichus 
sail it wes this initistive through which Triptolawes, es 

it was this initiative whi ri or 
Demophéin, was said by Homer to be hens sos the 
divine mother, Ceres, or Isis, was interrupted, by the 
ae oh a tins ety om py it when 
mortalizing work upon her son’s dyin , every night, 
is bed, in hob Soma, at his father’s | Tarp od 
the divine influence of the goddess, as Homer's ee 
‘In Cererem,” has it, the novitiate of the second birth, 
or Chiid of “the Great Mother,’ — 

Grew like an offspring of ethereal race: 

Health crown’d his frame and beauty deck’d his face : 

No mortal food he ate: the Queen, adored, 

Around him oft ambrosial odours pour’ d. 

Oft as the child was on her bosom laid, 

She heaven!y influence to his soul convey’ d. 

aM, to purge from earthly dross his frame 

She kindled on th’ earth th’ annealing Flame ; 

And, like ab unmark’d by humen view, 

Amid the Fire, wide blazing frequent threw 

The unconscious Child: his parents wond’ring trace 

Something divine,—a more on mortal grace,— 

Shine in his form,— 
until ‘* one fatal a his mother saw ‘‘ Consum- 
ing Flames around his body roll;"* and then “‘ Wrath seized 
goddess,”’ and she— 

Furious thus began: Oh, mortals vain ! 

Whose counteracts what Gods ordain : 

Who, lost tery maze, will — bnew, 
Approachi essings from impending woe ! 
Long, for the rashness that th Svat tome, 
po 

‘or, oath which bi 
Else, bad thy a0 am arate stream ;— 

se, son, ‘s prime 
Shared heavenly joys, and pi of prem of Time. 
But now ‘tis past ! Roce tate he enamet Tey: 

Man’s common lot is his; he breathes to die. 


t See on Bird and other Symbols in Builder of 15th 
January, 1859, 





allusion to the Israelites, Still, they would 
appear to have been of a kindred race; and Pro- 
fessor Smyth ingeniously suggests that that most 
mysterious character, Melchizedec, King of Salem 
for Jerusalem 7}, King of Peace and Righteous- 
ness, to whom Abram did obeisance as to his 
superior, and who was a high priest of the 
“order” to which, according to St. Paul,* even 
Jesus himself belonged, was probably the very 
king who invaded Egypt, and built the Great 
Pyramid as one of those grievous tasks to whieh 
the Hyksos put the Egyptians, And accordingly, 
Professor Smyth finds allusions to the pyramidal 
form in scriptural passages such as those which 
refer to Jesus Christ as the head stone of the 
corner, the chief corner stone, and “the head 
stone of the great mountain.” That the Great 
Pyramid was not designed (though it was built) 
by the Egyptians themselves, Professor Smyth 
concludes not only from the utter want in this 
pyramid of those hieroglyphics of which the 
Egyptians were (afterwards ?) so fond, but also 
from what Herodotus says of its immediate 
directors or orderers, that they were hated by 
the native Egyptians. 

Now the origination of the pyramidal form in 
Egypt from the farther east would be quite in 
accordance with the numerous traces of the 
spread of such structures westwards even from 
India, whence it is probable also that the Egyp- 
tian doctrines emanated; and, in reference to 
“the deathless brotherhood” who constructed 
and used such pyramids or barrows for religious 
purposes, or as sorcery halls, in this country,—or 
at least in Ireland and in Orkney,—it isa notable 
circumstance, of which Professor Smyth takes 
no account, that it is said of the mysterious 
Melehizedec, King of Salem, or Jeru-salem, that 
he had “ the power of an endless life ;’+ or was, 
in fact, of “the order” of that “ deathless 
brotherhood” of eternity, and children of “ the 
divine mother,’”—‘“ children of the light,”— 
“ children of the evening,” as with the Druids,— 
or initiated and immortal brothers, as with the 
Nocturnal Society (Societas Noctis) of more 
classical times ;—and hence (being a new man 
and also a God, or a son of Godt) he was 
“ without [natural] father or mother.” To this 
“ deathless brotherhood” of “the order of Mel- 
chizedec,” as we have said, even Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of God, par excellence, 


belonged. 








MODERN SCULPTURE IN FLORENCE. 


Onx interesting circumstance to be observed 
in the modern sculpture of Florence is the reality 
and progressive excellence manifest in the supe- 
rior character of recent as compared with earlier 
works. Though this school was, unhappily, 
deprived by death, a few years ago, of its most 
esteemed master, Bartolini, it owns, among the 
living, representatives who may be allowed very 
high places, and who have produced creations 
scarcely surpassed by anything of recent origin in 
Italian art. Fedi, Dupre, Santarelli, may not be 
considered equal, as artists, to Tenerani or Ben- 
zoni, but the finest achievements of the Floren- 
tines might vie with many of those most ad- 
mired among works by their contemporary com- 
petitors at Rome. In portrait-statuary we know 
of nothing finer than Bartolini’s “ Machiavelli,” 
the last-erected of the twenty-eight statues of 
Tuscan celebrities in niches along Vasari’s porti- 
coes under the Uffigi: — indeed, wonder- 
ful for individuality calm concentrated 
thought, conveyed with the noblest simplicity 
of treatment. The sainted Archbishop of Flo- 
rence, Antoninus, in the same series, also does 
great credit to its artist, Fedi. Most admirable 
of the works to be classed with novelties, and 

to be seen only in the studios of sculptors 
ere, is one that has received a high tribute 
from public opinion, having been (much to the 
honour of Florentine citizens) purchased by 
popular subscription to fill an illustrious place in 
the majestic loggia of Orcagna, and consequently 
be associated with the bronzes of Cellini and 
Donatello, with the marble grouping of Gio- 
vanni Bologna, and (we might also say) with 
the proximate “ David” of Buonarotti, the “ Her- 
cules” of Randinelli, as well as with the fine 
old architecture of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
Such the destination of the colossal group by 
Fedi (expected to reach completeness within about 
six months) of “Pyrrhus and Polyxena,” the 
tragic moment represented being that when the 
* He v. 6, 
t se vii 


ade 
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fierce conqueror seizes the Trojan virgin, to 
sacrifice her on the tomb of Achilles, in order 
thus to appease the Manes of him she was to 
have wedded, while Hecuba, prostrate before 
the haughty warrior, in vain intercedes for her 
hapless child,—a subject purely painful and hor- 
rific, illustrating all that is darkest in supersti- 
tion and most hatefully ferocious in war, only 
capable of being rendered poetic or impressive 
through such treatment as the artist has 
triumphantly attained, by investing the per- 
sonages with ideal beauty of so high an order, 
and so ennobling the action by vigour and grace, 
the expression by power and pathos, that the 
moral odiousness of that action itself is lost 
sight of, admiration and astonishment subduing 
every other emotion as we look on this masterly 
creation. By the same artist is a statue, ordered 
by royalty, of “ Tuscan Civilization,” personified 
as a female, of majestic, but rather too proudly 
self-conscious aspect; and we may dwell with 
more pleasure on his group of “ Love consoling 





church. In figures of children Santarelli is 
happy and truthful, as evinced in recent works— 
the youthfal “ St. John ;” “ Cupid tormenting the 
Soul,” in form a butterfly, which he wounds with 
his arrow; “Innocence Endangered,” a young 
girl (beyond childhood, indeed), to whose feet a 
serpent is approaching through the flowers 
among which she sits, with an open rose in her 
hand—a subject too painful, for it seems the 
Innocence that is about to be imevitably lost. 
Costoli is executing a monument to Madame 
Catalani, to be placed in the Canmpo Santo of 
Pisa—the composition including figures of St. 
Cecilia, Indigence (why here introduced ?), and 
an angel: the saintly patroness of Music stand- 
ing alone on a basement, her form and action 
graceful, dignified: the angel seated below, on 
one side, writing a record of the virtues of the 
dead ; Indigence, a female, seated at the other 
side; on the front a portrait-relief of the cele- 
brated songstress from a bust, plain but expres- 
sive. This artist competed for the monument to 


the Soul,” allegorized as Capid welcoming to life | Columbus, erected last year at Genoa; not suc- 
and joy the reanimated Psyche,—a truly poetic | cessfully, but the design he presented has so far | our thinking, the visitor to such a place as Paris 


and finely conceived composition. By Pazzi (a | 
native of Ravenna), is the colossal “ Dante,” for 
the monument to be inaugurated on the piazza | 


before Sta. Croce, during the celebrations of the 
tercentenary festival, next May. Nearly com- 
pleted in the marble, this statue represents the 
great poet erect, stepping forward, as in slow 
and stately and suddenly arrested movement, the | 


obtained suffrages in private, that three repro- 
ductions of his group, “‘ Columbus, with the per- 
sonified Quarters of the World,” have been 
ordered for America. His relief of Columbus 
planting the cross after landing, surrounded by 
his comrades and by native Indians, was accepted, 
and is now one of the sculptures adorning the 
quadrate basement of that monument, for which 


laurel crown on his head, an eagle beside his | Freccia executed the principal figure, and San- 


feet, the draperies falling in ample folds well 
disposed around the person; the expression, 
conveyed with much skill and truthfulness, 
that of profound thought and lofty feeling in 
which indignation predominates over other attri- 


tarelli the figure of Fortitude, one of the colossal 
personifications introduced around that central 
object. In the relief by Costoli, the principal 
figure is least satisfying, indeed undignified ; 
the others, more ably treated. We believe that 


guide-books yet published, none quite meet this 
difficulty. Those which adort the itinerary 
might well take a hint from the typographic 
arrangement with conspicuous headings, of the 
ical plan as we find it in Mr. Murray's 

volume. We have not seen the last edition of 
Galignani’s Paris Guide; however, judging from 
that which preceded it, even with the bulk, and 
the occasional diffaseness, that work is not less 
than it was. We have had occasion 

to make much use not only of those portions of 
it which describe the various objects of interest, 
but also the portion giving the statistical and 
general information. The intellectual advan- 
tages to be derived from travel, and the too 
|general blindness and presumption of our 
‘countrymen when abroad, have been fittingly 
| spoken of in more than one of Mr. Murray’s 
| Handbooks. In one of the earliest, we find, tothe 
| point in question, an extract from the Quarterly 
| Review, wherein is quoted Johnson’s saying that 
|“A man mast carry knowledge with him, if he 
| would bring home knowledge.” To that end, in 





‘should find in his guide-book, either the general 
| information which may be necessary to his 
appreciation of the great subject, which is mere 
than that of “ sights,” or find at least the direetion 
where to gatherthe information. The manner ef 
visiting the French capital, along with the appre- 
ciation ofa great nation which is evinced, by the 
large majority of our countrymen, simply fills us 
with shame. It is nodefence, or proper excuse, to 
say that Frenchmen also have “the idea of the 
amazing superiority” of their own country “above 
all other countries, in all respects,” similar to 
that which the Handbook just now quoted from, 
ascribed to ourselves. Like the Turks who have 


butes, still living, though retiring and subdued. | general consent must assign to Fedi and Dupre been to Europe, and retarn more bigoted and 


The sentiment of this fine statue reminds us of | 


Byron’s “ Prophecy of Dante,” not in respect to | 
any particular passage, but the gencral tone, the | 
pervading emotion of that magnificent poem. 

Dupre is now finishing his reliefs for the tym- | 
pana of the portals of Sta. Croce, the “ Invention,” | 
and “ Elevation of the Cross,”’ both treated with 
a largeness of conception and imaginative power 
that approach the epic in character ; and parti- | 
cularly impressive is the assembly of the great, | 
the gifted, and saintly ones — Charlemagne, | 
Constantine, Dante, St. Thomas Aqzvinas, | 
females of the New Testament, and others— | 
united with angels to worship before the sign of | 
Redemption. The “Mater Dolorosa,” by the | 
same artist, already in its place under a canopy | 
above the chief portal, is a figure marked by all | 
the dignity of sorrow tempered by the tender- | 
ness of resignation. A large monument, lately | 
erected in a chapel at 8S. Lorenzo, has been | 
much spoken of, and often admired in the studio | 
before its transfer—certainly one of Dupre’s 


decidedly the highest ranks among living Tuscan 
sculptors. 








MURRAY’S HANDBOOK TO PARIS.* 


Mr. Murray’s services to travellers have been 
so great, and his Handbook for France is so 
valuable as a book of reference as well as a 
guide, that his Handbook for Paris, some years 
announced as in preparation, and which has just 
appeared, will command an extensive circulation, 
which the utility of the work will justify. It is 
not, however, so decidedly superior to several 
recent guide-books as might have been antici- 
pated; though it has certain advantages in 
portability, and in arrangement for reference. 
It is assuredly inferior to the smaller Handbook 
for London, particularly through not having 
type-diagram plans such as formed an especial 
and excellent feature in that work, indicating 
the exact position of objects of interest. We 
have heretofore given some attention to princi- 


most beautifully-finished works,—the memorial | ples of the compilation of travellers’ guides ; and 


of a wife cut off by early death, a Polish lady 


we are glad to notice Mr. Murray’s efforts to 


whose widower is the Commendatore Ferrari| reduce the bulk of his volumes. This reduc- 


Corelli. The principal group, above a once 


tion, merely, preserving the necessary informa- 


phagus, representing the deceased borne away | tion could scarcely go farther with advantage, 


by an angel who clasps her with one arm, and | 
is soaring with her from the ground, so that, 
through a difficult technical achievement, both | 
figures appear detached, the feet of neither | 
having any apparent support, the draperies alone 
resting on the sarcophagus. Below, laterally, 
stand the figures of two females, alike graceful 
and distinguished by serene loveliness, one in 
the act of giving food to a little naked boy,— 
these being the personified virtues of the de- 
ceased, Modesty and Charity. Other statues of 
children, very pleasing and naive, hold up dra- 
perics over the archway that surmounts this 
monument. We have only to object that the 
group of the angel and lady is conceived too like 
a scene of earthly love, wanting religious dignity, 
and altogether reminding, but too naturally, of 
a@ romantic enlévement. Dupre’s “ Sappho,” much 
admired at the National Italian Exhibition in 
1861, is still (we are surprised to see) in his studio, 
and uncommissioned. Santarelli is finishing in 
the marble a “Corinne,” in act of improvising, 
seated, with her lyre in one hand, not striking 
that instrument, but looking upward in earnest 
expectancy and rapture; a melancholy enthu- 
siasm, appropriate indeed to the subject, the 
distinguishing expression of this statue, which 
has not, however, sufficient intellectual fervour 
to remind us of Madame de Staél’s heroine. 
“St. Francis” (colossal), with the cross in one 
hand, calling down the Divine benediction on 
his first followers, is another vigorous and 
original statue, now to be seen in the same 
studio, and destined to stand in the open air 





within the Franciscan cloisters of the Ognissanti 


than in the volume which is before us; but we 
are inclined to think that abbreviation and ex- 
cision of words, and tabulation, as after the 
system of the section headed “Palaces and 
Objects of General Interest,” wherein the objects 
interesting to the architect are divided (not 
always correctly, however,) into the heads 
Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, &c., and of that 
headed “History,” which is in the form of a 
chronological table, might have been made more 
use of,soas to have allowed room for other 
matter. The general alphabetical arrangement, 
which is that of the volume, has not the ad- 
vantage over the arrangement in routes, with a 
good index, and a reference list of streets also 
supplied, that might be supposed without actual 
experience. Suppose the visitor to be walking 
along any street, he wili come to some building 
of striking appearance, but which has not ‘its 
name written upon it. Unless he can inquire of 
a passenger, which often he will not be able to 
do, the Handbook will be useless at the time. 
His only chance will be to note the name of the 
street, and the number of the building, — for- 
tunately visible in Paris on public building as on 
private house,—and as ought to be the case in 
London ; and, when he gets back to his hotel, 
he may turn ont in Didot, the name for which he 
should be able to look in the Handbook. Of 





* “4 Handbook for Visitors to Paris; containing 

description of the most remarkable objects in Paris, with 

advice and information for English Travellers in 

oe Nasersin, and on the way to it. With Map and 
Plans, London: John Murray, Albemarie-street, 1964. 


12mo., pp. iv. & 260. 


narrow-minded Turks than before (thouh we have 
| known exceptions), our travellers, the majority of 
them, speaking not sufficient of any foreign lan- 
guage to learn anything thereby, aud more than 
'ever bent on getting over the ground, return not 
with prejudices removed but confirmed. Toomany 
of the “excarsionists” are of this class; and 
their demeanour in the streets of Paris is often 
not what a good patriot should decire. Sach 
visitors require a portable guide; and, indeed, 
we want something of the portable and ready- 
reference kind for ourselves; but the better 
sort of travellers, our own readers, and those 
travellers who have most hichly appreciated 
Mr. Murray’s Handbooks, will desire some- 
thing more than a dictionary of sights, and 
to “carry knowledge” of the country and 
the people “ with ” them, in order that they may 
“bring home knowledge.” In the Handbook that 
is now before us, we must admit that there 
'is under many of the separate headings, infor- 
|mation of the kind that we desire to see, and 
| altogether that the volume contains much of it. 
| And the fact that there is ground, throughout 
the volume, for the assertion of the Preface, that 
|“The notices of the different monuments and 
| publie establishments have been carefally brought 
| down, from personal examination, to the present 
| time,” gives a certain value to the work as com- 
pared with some others. There are, however, 
| rather more mistakes in the information, and of 
| the press, than we expect to find in a second 
| edition ; and these errors seem to be exactly of the 
| kind that, for our readers whom we advise to 
| get the volume, we ought to point out. Some 
of them touch questions on which we have 
written. Thus, the Handbook gives the popala- 
lation of Paris as 1,696,141, “in May, 1863;” 
whereas, that was the population of 1861; to 
which, for 1862 alone, there should be added, 
judging from previous experience, the number 
34,000. Our readers know how important is ac- 
curacy in such statistics, to right conclusions in 
some of the questions that are just now the 
most interesting for the visitor to Paris who 
is not a mere idler. The Handbook, similarly, 
misstates the figures of the births and deaths,— 
giving for 1863, those of 1862. The cattle- 
market spoken of as at Sceanx, is only 
called Marché de Sceauz: those who wish to 
visit it will find it on the road, at Bourg-la- 
Reine. When going east along the Boulevart 
St. Denis, the Boulevart de Strasbourg opens 
left only ; the line to the right bears the name 
Boulevart de Sebastopol, which elsewhere in the 
Handbook is given to the whole line including 
the Boulevart de Strasbourg. The Are du 
Carrousel should not be spoken of, without 
qualification, as in imitation of the arch of 
Severus: the resemblance is scarcely more than 
that between any two monuments of the Roman 
triumphal arch character, and having three 
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openings; whilst the sculpture is original, and 
highly creditable to French art. We should 
certainly class the Madeleine as Roman, and not 
“Ttalian,” and Ste. Clotilde not as Early Per- 
pendicular. We do not think that the models 
and machines in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers include nothing “really interesting to 
the man of practical science or the general 
visitor :” we think rather that they abundantly 
justify the desire of all English men of science 
who have visited the Conservatoire, that we 
had something of the same kind in this country. 
The fortifications are not faced with brick, but 
stone. The remains of Napoleon have been 
placed in the tomb: they were placed there 
either in 1861, or the commencement of the year 
following. The sewers along the quays, and the 
outfall, spoken of as works for the fature, have 
been some time in operation ; though the whole 
system for the south side may be incomplete. 
M. Davioud is architect of the two theatres of 
the Place du Chatelet; and the Folies Drama- 
tiques and the Délassements Comiques have dis- 
appeared from the Boulevart du Temple, and are 
elsewhere. The matter under the head “ Army,” 
in the Handbook, is very defective, even taking 
in Paris alone. We should be disposed to write 
down the one franc as the fraction which it is 
over “94d.” : the traveller may do well to call 
it 9}d.; but using a table where opposite 
some of the other denominations in French 
money, the minute fractions appear, he would | 
be less confused with a self-consistent system. 
The maps and plans in the Handbook are not 
all so clearly engraved as they should be; | 
the Pare de Vincennes appears neither as a 

separate plan, nor in that of Paris ; and the latter | 
plan is scarcely such that “the stranger may | 
dispense with any other,” at least if there be one | 
on sale in Paris,—as lately there was not, at least | 
correct. As this plan is referred to throughout | 
the Handbook, it should have been mounted, or | 
printed on cloth, like most of Mr. Murray’s | 
maps. And there are not only omissions in the 

plan, but there is such confusion between new | 
lines of street, and old, as amounts to inaccuracy : 
in fact, some of the new lines are shown with | 
buildings obstructing the route ; though the lines | 
are really open. We may observe that the scale | 
appended, showing one mile the same as 1,600 | 
métres, may serve the purpose; but the fact that | 
the mile is more by 9°3149 métres, should have | 
been stated. The Biévre runs into the Seine, not | 
out of it. 

We have mentioned these inaccuracies in the | 
work, and what we have considered to be some | 
of the desiderata, with the hope of contributing 
to the production of a good as well as portable 
guide to Paris, and aiding that appreciation of 
what is interesting in the capital, and worthy | 
of admiration in the French people, which we | 
have referred to as in the spirit generally of the | 
treatment of Mr. Murray’s Handbooks. How- | 
ever, we could have easily found in this one of | 
them, as many passages with the same bent, and 
claiming therefore our approval, as we have por- 
tions which seem defective or incomplete. The 
whole of the defects can be easily remedied ; and | 
even looking at the Handbook as it is, certainly 
we are disposed both to have it for reference, 
and to take it with us, as well as the better 
known, but more ponderous volume. 











MASTER MASONS: EDWARD STRONG, &c. 


My father possessed, and was proud of pos- 
sessing, a copy of Small’s “ Treatise on Ploughs,” 
carrying on its title-page, in a rough, free, manly 
hand, these memorable words, “ Robert Burns, 
Poet.” The book is now mine, and by its side 
stands a companion volume, precious in my eyes, 
of “ Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. By 
Robert Burns ;’ on the title-page of which is 
written “ Allan Cunningham, Mason, 6th April, 
1804.” My father was then in his twenty-first 
year. The writing is the handwriting of each. 
“ Burns had an unmistakable right so to describe 
himself,” ny father once observed to me, on my 
calling his attention to the contrast in the 
descriptions. “There is no apprenticeship to 
poetry. I was apprenticed to a mason—to my 
brother James—and I am sure I am a mason, 
ay, a master-mason, and @ good one :—when 
I was last in Edinburgh I could trace the marks 
of my chisel on many a stone in Charlotte- 
square. Yes,” he added, after a pause, and with 
an air of pride, “and the stones were well and 
truly wrought.” * 








* The Builder has called attention to the Masons’ 
Marks still existing upon stones squared since, 
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Masons have been architects, and occasionally 
good ones (the York water-gate, on the Thames, 
has recently been taken from Inigo Jones, archi- 
tect, and given to Nicholas Stone, mason); but 
there is no instance, I believe, of an architect 
proper having ever been a mason proper. 

In the church of St. Peter, in the disfranchised 
borough of St. Alban’s, is a large well-wrought 
monument of marble (and good marble, too) 
carrying beneath a life-sized bust of the de- 
ceased (sculptor unknown) this suggestive 
inscription :— 

“ Near to this stone ae the Remains 
oO 


EDWARD STRONG, 
Citizen and Mason, of London, 
whose masterly Abilities and Skill in his Profes- 
sion the many public structures he 
was employed in raising will most justly 
manifest to Posterity. 

In erecting the edifice of St. Paut’s several years 
of his life were spent, even from its 
foundation to his laying the last stone. 
And herein, 
equally with its ingenious Architect, 

Srr CuristorpuerR WREN, 
and its truly pious Diocesan, Bissop Compton, 
he shared the felicity of seeing both the 
beginning and finishing of that stupendous 

_ Fabric. 
In piety to his Gop, in justice, fidelity, kindness, 
and charity to his neighbour ; 
In temperance, humility, contempt of the 
world, and the due government of all 
his appetites and passions ; 
In conjugal and paternal affection, in every 
relation, every action, 
and scene of life, He was what the best man, 
the best Christian, 
would desire to be at the hour of Death. 
He Died the 8th of February, MDCCXXIII., 
In the 72nd year of his Age. 





Near Him lieth 
MaRTRA, 
49 years his most beloved Wife: 
A Wife in all respects worthy of such an Husband. 
She Died 
Y¢ 15th of June, 1725, aged 72 years.” 





Their only Daughter, 
Elizabeth New, of Newbarns, Widow, 
died 26th October, 1747, aged 71 years. 


The bust seems a fine one. I say seems; for, 
shame to say, the monument is now buried 
beneath a cumbrous west end gallery at a dis- 
tance of some five-and-twenty feet from the spec- 
tator; so that the chin, mouth, and nostrils 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s Master Mason at 
St. Paul’s, “from its foundation to his laying 
the last stone,” are alone seen. 

I had the pleasure of seeing (half-secing, 
rather) this fine monument in company with a 
skilled Master Mason—an old Pimlico acquaint- 
ance of mine from boyhood—Mr. Samuel Cundy. 
Need I tell you how much we joined in a 
mutual regret that a monument in every way so 
interesting should be thus buried ? A small sum, 
he said, would cover the cost of moving it to a 
better site in the church, and it would then be 
once more a monument to be seen and admired. 
Perhaps the Builder, for so good a purpose, would 
undertake to receive subscriptions from one and 
all towards so good an end. I will vouch for 
obtaining the consent of the worthy vicar, the 
Rev. H. N. Dudding; and to see that men of 
skill and care (I was almost born in Chantrey’s 
marble-yard) remove it with reverence to a 
proper site. There are masons, I may here 
observe, busy in replacing the compo-covered 
Perpendicular tracery of the south-west windows 
of the church with well-wrought stone; so that 
skilled men are at hand to effect what is neces- 
sary. Nor do I doubt of seeing it soon and well 
done, with your all-influential assistance, Mr. 
Builder. 

The fate of monuments erected to English 
architects has been a little unfortunate. The 
monument to Inigo Jones, in the church of 
St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, was destroyed in the 
Great Fire, and the tomb-stone of Nicholas 
Hawksmoor (Wren’s celebrated pupil) is to be 
seen in the churchyard of Shenley, shamefully 
broken in the middle, and its inscription scarcely 
legible. 

The sister art of Sculpture, whatever she may 
have done or overdone in aid of Architecture, 
has done little for architects. Wren hasa cheap 
“ cirewmspice” in St. Paul’s; Vanbrugh lies in 








the vaults of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, without 
a monument; Gibbs reposes not in his own fine 
church of St. Martin's, but in the little brick- 
built church of old Marylebone, with a stone- 
cutter’s slab to record the circumstance. Kent 
and Lord Burlington sleep together in Chiswick 
Church, each without a monument; Sir William 
Chambers has a blue leger in the south transept 
of Westminster Abbey; and Sir Charles Barry a 
bastard brass in its nave. Painters and sculptors 
have fared better, though Sir Peter Lely’s monu- 
mental bust, by Grinling Gibbons, perished in 
the fire that destroyed Covent Garden Church ; 
Cooper, that prince of miniature-painters, has a 
monument in old St. Pancras; Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler has a monument and bust in Westminster 
Abbey ; Reynolds has a statue (by Flaxman) in 
St. Panl’s; and Flaxman a statue (by Watson) in 
London University. 

Another person of the name of Strong (Thomas 
Strong) was employed in rebuilding St. Paul’s, 
under Wren. His prices deserve quotation and 
may challenge comparison with the prices of 
to-day :— 

“For plain Portland stone-work, of the pilasters and 
rustics, window-jambs, architraves, and bosks, sixtcen- 
pence halfpenn per foot. 

For carving faces of impost capitals, 6/. each; panels 
with flowers and enrichments, 3/. 5s. each; escalops in 
the heads of the outside niches, 32. 10s. 

Two compartments and festoons, each 12 ft. in 
length, 45/. ; seventy-five great flowers, in the soffits of 
the five windows at the west end, 15s. each; and sixty 
smaller, 5s. each, 

Pendant strings, 3 ft. 9 in. in length, and 1 ft. in 
breadth, 52. each, 

Cherubim, 10s.; flowers in the architrave, 9s. each. 

Four festoons, over the two straight windows at the 
east end, 20/. each. 

Six festoons, over the three circular windows at the 
east end, 201. each, 

Five cherubim, on the key-stones of the five east win- 
dows, at 137. each key-stone. 

Three shields, each 3 ft. high and 4 ft. wide, 71. each.” 

Is a Portland stone cherubim cheap at twenty 
shillings? I would ask a classic-church-archi- 
tect, if such a rarity can be found in Gothic 
England at this day. 

The dislike which Radcliffe Library Gibbs 
showed on all occasions to monuments in churches 
is curiously exhibited in his finely proportioned 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The curious 
monuments in the patched-and-added-to little 
church he was required to replace, he either 
destroyed or banished to a Siberian cellar or 
Cimmerian gloom underneath his own noble new 
building. The monuments to the celebrated 
sculptors, who called Inigo friend, and ren- 
dered Inigo good masonic service,—Nicholas 
Stone and his son,—he destroyed or sold with a 
savage fidelity to the rules he laid down. Asa 
proof of his rigid adherence to his rules, in the 
vaults of the present building may still be found 
(I cannot say seen) the monument (the bust 
finely coloured to the life) of Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, the famous physician, with whom 
Rubens and Vandyck loved to talk touching the 
composition and duration of the pigments they 
should employ to resist the hand of Time. And 
here, by way of a Montaigne ramble, allow me 
to suggest that the authorities of St. Martin’s 
might be asked to make a present of Sir Theodore 
to the neighbouring College of Physicians. They 
recently suffered all that remains of flesh and 
bone of the great John Hunter to be removed to 
St. Paul's; and Her Majesty, to gratify the 
Scottish nation, has recently transferred the 
pictures of James III. and his queen from 
Hampton Court to Holyrood. There is royal 
precedent for it, and St. Martin’s is a royal and 
loyal parish. 

New Barns, in Hertfordshire, the house of Sir 
Christopher's master-mason at St. Paul's from 
the beginning even unto the end thereof, is a 
straggling-like structure, patched, vamped, and 
compoed since Strong lived in it, and almost 
defying description. It is most pleasantly 
situate on the banks of the Ver, has noble trees 
worthy of Longleat or Sion, and of rare charac- 
ter, planted by the master-mason himself, when 
he dropped the mason’s trowel for the gardener’s 
spade. The “trim gardens themselves” would 
receive critical commendation from a Loudon, a 
Lindley, or a Paxton. When I tell you (perhaps 
only remind you), that New Barns is the pro- 
perty and residence of Mrs. Worley, a woth 8 
and unworldly lady, and that Christ Church, St. 
Alban’s, was built and endowed by her benevo- 
lence and munificence, the subscriptions I seek 
in aid of the Old Mortality task I undertake will 
not be without “a something,” and something 
more from Mrs. Worley. 

With the noble abbey we possess to inflame 
and inspire us ; with the remembrances awakened 


by the ruins of Sopwell Nunnery,—they were 
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given to a master mason;—I do not doubt of 
success. Remember, the t individual 
subscriber to Sir Christopher’s St. Paul’s was a 
Hertfordshire lady. Peter Cunnincuam.* 








THE FOURTEENTH MEETING OF GERMAN 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 


THEsE meetings have been held every two 
years since 1836, and that for 1864 has just taken 
place in Vienna, beginning on the 30th August, 
and lasting three days. Of these the first and 
last were the most important, the second being 
—_ in excursions to the palaces and parks in 

e neighbourhood of the Austrian capital. On 
the 30th of August upwards of 1,400 gentlemen 
met at breakfast in the Volks Garten, after 
which they broke up into two sections, the 
architects proceeding to inspect what more im- 
mediately interested them, under the guidance 
of Professor v. Siccardsburg and Mr. Zettel, 
whilst the engineers were headed by Messrs. 
Rittinger & Rupert. The architects inspected the 
Heinrichshof, the Opera, several palaces, and a 
new bridge, now in course of construction, where 
the strangers were not a little surprised to find 
a number of women at work as labourers. The 


entrance, and goes through two stories. All 
other rooms are 20 ft. high.——The sculptor, 
Vincenz Pilz, has just completed the model of 
a statue of Prince Leichenstein, celebrated 
in history for raising the siege of Regens- 
burg, which was besieged 
It is described as a very faithful likeness, and 
will be placed in the military museum in 
Vienna. 

Teplitz. — The well-known Spa in Bohemia 
has just received a new and very large church. 
It is in the form of a basilica. 

Prague.—The cathedral of Prague, dedicated 
to St. Vitus (Sanct Veit), is closed for restoration, 
and will probably remain so for the next three 
years, although the side chapels will be re- 
opened for mass, &c., as soon as the scaffolding 
is complete. 

Salzburg.—A new Protestant church is about to 
be erected at Salzburg ; the funds for this purpose 
will be chiefly derived from a lottery of works of 
art. 345 artists, from fifty different cities and 
towns in Germany, have sent in their contribu- 
tions, which are now exhibited in the palace in 
Weimar. 

Baden. — An interesting discovery has just 


by the French. | Victoria, 


PARK PRECINCTS AND ESPLANADES. 


As there is no city of Europe possessing 
within its bounds finer parks and reserves than 
the Hyde, Regent’s, St. James’s, Battersea, and 
ia, &c., there is none that is charac. 
terized by more miserable routes or esplanades 
@entourage. Originally St. James’s Park was 
so planned as to form a mall of four expansive 
routes, divided only by ranges of forest trees, 
planted open and at long intervals, and this hag 
ever since been regarded as its chief dis- 
tinction. Of late years Hyde Park has been 
intersected with carriage drives and rides of 
suitable width, running the whole circuit, as well 
as the extent from Hyde Park-corner, nearly a 
mile and a half, to Kensington. And now, to 
meet the growing occasions of an increased 
population and of greatly-extended public build. 
ings, the Commissioners of Woods and Foresta 
are forming most judiciously a grand route front 
the Houses of Parliament, along the Birdcage- 
walk, to Buckingham Palace: the whole interval 
between two rows of trees, nearly as wide as the 
Mall on the north side is being added to the old 
causeway ;—one portion to form a carriage tho- 





been made here. Several years ago a hypocaust, 





park and buildings of the Horticultural Society | 
were next visited, and then the “Dom” of St. | 
Stephen, to the restoration of which we have 
lately several times alluded. Some disappoint- 
ment was felt at the amount of Remaissance and 
Rococo work which had been permitted to re- 
main to disfigure the interior of this Gothic 
edifice, and a hope was very generally expressed | 
that at no distant time these, too, would be! 
removed. At eleven o’clock the Minister of 
Public Works, Freiherr v. Mecséry, Field Mar- 
shal v. Frank, and Freiherr v. Kalchberg as re- 
presentative of the Board of Trade, received the | 
guests, numbering 1392, in the saloons of the 
Imperial Redoute. The opening address was 





was and is one of the sights of the town for 
those who can tear themselves away from the 
seductions of M. Bénazet. A new roof had be- 
come necessary, and the old one was taken 
down, when an underground passage, about | 
100 ft. long, was discovered, leading under a | 
building in the garden of the present convent of | 
the Holy Sepulchre to a large chamber 160 ft. | 


long, 50 ft. broad, but only 3 ft. high. The) 
walls of this chamber are built in brick, and the ; 
space is almost filled with piers in brick, 15 in. | 


apart, carrying flat thick tiles, which form the | 
covering. The proximity to the hypocaust leads 
the Director of the Museum of Antiquities at, 


evidently of Roman origin, was discovered, and 
was roofed in with oak boards and slate, and | 


roughfare ; the other alley, under the shade, to 
be reserved for the use of equestrians. 

As this new route is at present demarcated, 
the exit would be out of the narrow gates at 
present giving issue into Pimlico, just opposite 
the Prince of Wales’s office. The width of the 
new addition is 36 ft., which, added to 48 ft., the 
mean breadth of the old walk, will open a noble 
thoroughfare for increased traffic between West- 
minster Bridge and Buckingham Palace; bat 
to complete the plan and establish an espla- 
nade truly worthy of the situation and of 
our times, it ought to be continued over the 
wide arena opposite to Buckingham Palace, 
and thus, without violence to any existing 
plantation, be conducted by only slight cur- 
vatures into the continuous line of Constitu- 


made by Herr v. Engerth, who commented upon | Carlsruhe to suppose that the space just dis- tion Hill. 


the importance and advantage of these meet- | 


covered formed the basement of a Roman house | 


For this purpose the comparatively narrow 


ings, as conducive to the furtherance of the arts or villa, which has now entirely disappeared, drive along the wall of Buckingham gardens, 


and to German unity, and spoke with much | 
feeling of the careers of Férster, of Vienna, and | 


and of which the hypocaust formed a part. 
Mannheim.—The old king of Bavaria has pre- | 


ought also to be widened to an extent assimilated 
to that of the Birdcage-walk now in progress; 


Hiibsch, of Carlsruhe. The meeting then divided | sented the city with two statues, those of Iffland and at the north-west end of the Green Park, 
into sections for the purpose of discussion,! and von Dalberg. The former arrived about instead of deviating westward, as the present 
and the subjects proposed were,—Architecture,|a fortnight ago, and was uncovered on the carriageway does, the esplanade should be con- 


Civil Engineering, Machinery, and Heating and , 
Ventilation. Chairmen having been chosen, the | 
meeting repaired en masse to the Polytechnic | 


Institute, where the visitors were received with 
great enthusiasm by the scholars, and then began | 


Schiller-platz, with some ceremony. One of 
Iffland’s plays was performed in the evening. 
Stuttgart—The new market, ordered by the 
late king, is now completed. It encloses a space | 
of 20,000 superficial feet, besides affording 6,000 | 


tinued in a straight line (perhaps tending a few 
feet eastward), so as to have issue into Picca- 
dilly, at the open lie-by beside the Wellington 
Arch, and just opposite Hyde Park-corner gate. 

The issue at Hyde Park-corner, under the 


the debates, which lasted until five o'clock. Next | superficial feet of cellarage, and is divided into a Wellington colossal statue, might still be main- 
day a hundred omnibuses took the guests to the | nave and two side aisles. The roofs are carried tained; but the main entrance would be on the 
Imperial Summer Palace of Schénbrunn, where | by sixty-four columns in four rows, the columns | east side thereof, opposite to the park-gate next 
a banquet was provided by the city of Vienna. | of the two inner rows having a height of 35 ft.,, Apsley House. 


The last day was chiefly spent in debates in the | including caps, whilst those of the side aisles | 


Thus opened, this noble esplanade would tend 


various sections,in one of which Herr Kormarsch,| measure 24 ft. The style is Renaissance, and in a right line from Westminster Bridge to Hyde 


from Hanover, advocated the introduction of the 
French métre as a common measure, a proposi- 
tion which found many supporters. At the close 
of the proceedings several cities were proposed as 
the place of meeting in 1866. Amongst these 
were Berlin, Potsdam, Frankfort, Dresden, Dant- | 
zig, Cologne, and Hamburg. The last of these 
was finally determined on, and the meeting sepa- 
rated, well pleased with what they had seen and 
heard, and with the reception they met in the 
city of the Kaisers. 








CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Vienna.—On the occasion of the late meeting 
of German architects and engineers, an exhibi- 
tion of designs and other drawings was arranged 
at the Polytechnic Institute. So great was the 
number of drawings contributed, that the walls 
of seventeen large lecture-rooms were hung 
with them, besides a number of models, &c., 
which were placed on tables. Prince Alex- 
ander of Wirtemberg is causing a palace to be 
built, which promises to be a very imposing 
building. The ball-room is situate over the chief 


* I havea “note” that Richard Jennings, ‘‘ the Mas- 
ter Builder of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” is buried in the 
churchyard of Henley-upon-Thames. He lived at Badge- 
more,—now Mr. Grote’s, the historian. How many mas- 
ters are there now, I would ask, in the building trade? 
I write about master masons, and have read or know of 
master bricklayers, master carpenters, master smiths, &c, 
and of Master-man the Banker; and I remember the old 

, “Jack of all trades, and master of none.” Em- 

loyer is a hateful word. I had the high pleasure of 

ing the illustrious Duke of Welli ize the 

rtrait by Sir Joshua of George IV., when Prince of 

Wales, with the words, “Ah! my old Master, and very 
e 


like him.” Proper words prope lied, The recog- 
i sue mado at fir Mehest Busts hears, 








Mr. Morlock, architect to the king, furnished 
the plans. The building will be formally opened 


shortly, on the occasion of the yearly Exhibition | 


of Garden Produceand Implements.——Schaeffer, 
a local sculptor, has finished a bust of King | 
Carl: it is said to be very like and well treated. | 

Madrid is about to erect a monument to 
Columbus. Better late than never. The munici- 
pality has voted 800,000 reals: the committee 
has subscribed a part; and the rest will be paid 
for by the State. The place selected is in the 
street De los Recoletos, opposite the Mint,— | 
a very appropriate place, considering the wealth | 
which Spain acquired by the discovery of the | 
New World. A late decree confirms the com- | 
mittee, and gives them power to take the neces- 
sary steps. 

Italy.—Rossini’s statue was inaugurated at! 


Park ; and if thrown open, as it ought to be, for 
the public, would afford an easement in the most 
important part of the West-end, where most 
needed. 

The present aspect of the wall of Buckingham 
Palace gardens, although beautifully clothed in 
ivy, is now dull enough; although, if the wall 
were abated, the union of those gardens and 
plantation with the Green Park, would lend a 
charm to this fine reserve, adding scope to 
scenery which would really enhance the value of 
both the grounds, now screened as by a drop- 
curtain, and the noble houses of Grosvenor- 
place. Of course, the removal of the Bucking- 
ham garden-wall could never be thought of so 
long as her Majesty continued to occupy that 

or to prefer it; but some allusions have 
been made to the possibility of erecting a wholly 


Pesano on the 21st of August. Mr. Peruzzi, the new royal palace in Kensington Gardens, and 
Minister of the Interior, made a speech in pre- | the throwing open of the Buckingham gardens, 
sence of an enormous crowd of spectators, after | in exchange for an equal quantity of ground in 
which Mercadante’s Cantata was sung by 500' the central and highest portion of Kensington 


voices. Rossini’s fear and dislike of railroads | 
are well known; and it is curious that his new | 
villa at Passy is close to the station, whilst his | 
statue, which represents him comfortably seated | 
in an arm-chair, has been erected opposite the | 


station at Pesano. 








VENDOR AND Pvurcnaser. — Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley lately held, in the case of Poole v. 
Adams, that where a house under a contract for 
sale, having been insured against damage by fire, 
is burnt down after signing of the contract, but 
before completion of the purchase, the purchaser 


is not entitled to the benefit of the insurance, in 
the absence of any express stipulation to that 








| effect contained in the agreement. 


Gardens ; thus, by such an arrangement, a truly 
royal palace might be provided in a more healthy 
and suitable position, whilst breathing-room and 
improved expansion would be given to the now 
least effective but most valuable portion of the 
public parks. 

Whilst the position of Buckingham Palace is 
not salubrious, its immediate vicinage of Pimlico 
is anything but consistent with the objects of a 
Royal court; and the structure, which, origi- 
nally a nobleman’s mansion, was from time to 
time enlarged, reflects, as a whole, no credit on 
architectural taste, and offers but little induce- 
ments for a royal sojourn in London. 

In elevation, the round pond offers the finest 
and most open site; or a little eastward, at the 
point where all the glades concentrate, the most 
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healthy, convenient, and beautiful position pre- 
sents itself for the erection of a palace that 
might give satisfaction to our gracious Sovereign, 
and do honour to the architectural profession. 
An exchange of Buckingham gardens for an 
equal quantity in Kensington would be a good 
equivalent, considering the extreme valae of 
those central and finely-timbered grounds; and 
at the same time, the routes and esplanades 
proposed and in progress would offer the most 
suitable lines of access to a palace worthy of this 
metropolis. 

Already approached by the two most leading 
roads of Bayswater and Kensington, and inter- 
mediate between these two aristocratic suburbs, 
no site of the metropolis offers the same advan- 
tages as to scenery, accessibility, and healthfal- 
ness, finely-timbered and embellished park- 
grounds being continuous for three miles from 
the Horse Guards to Kensington Old Palace. 

It is true that Regent’s Park is, for its scope 
of view, its terraces, and surrounding roads, an 
improvement upon the old style of circumjacent 
thoroughfares; but, although of late well drained, 
it is too cold and restricted for a royal palace. 
Besides that, there is hardly width to spare for 
thoroughfares and esplanades, such as ought to 
characterize the palace of England’s Sovereign. 

As to the trifling abatement from park bor- 
ders required to give dignity to surrounding 





was overrun with criminals ; and even in com- 
paratively modern times the Legislature had de- 
clared that the worst offences had greatly in- 
creased. He then adverted to the im con- 
dition of the country in this respect. He alluded 
to the establishment of the police throughout the 
country and the judicial statistics for many years 
past, and showed that whereas the criminal 
classes at large numbered in 1858, 134,922, they 
had gradually diminished in 1863 to 126,139; and 
if vagrants and tramps were excladed, not being 
necessarily criminal, the numbers would be, in 
1858, 112,363, and in 1863, 92,957, showing a 
decrease in the last five years of nearly 20,000. 
This fact was the more important when it was 
considered that during the last five years the 
system of penal servitude had been in full 
operation, by which no fewer than 12,281 con- 
victs who had been subjected to that punishment 
had been set at liberty. The increase of crime 
on the whole had not kept pace with the increase 
of population. There had certainly been an in- 
crease in crimes of violence, though in this parti- 
cular the country was better off than a few years 
back, such crimes in 1857 being greatly in excess 
of the last year. 

Mr. M. D. Hill agreed with Mr. Saunders in 
the general results, but when he came to the 
details he was afraid, he said, there would be 
‘found considerable discrepancy between them. 


roads or esplanades, those which have been | Jndicial statistics had been too recently esta- 
already formed prove that the grounds, whether | blished to furnish satisfactory materials to govern 
viewed within or without the pale, give a sense our conduct in the practical treatment of crimi- 
of exprnsion and enlargement, improving the ‘nals. 
openness of aspect, and enhancing the value of; In the same section, we may here add, 
all house property near the boundaries. Professor Levi read a paper entitled “ Statistics 
| of the Number and Occupation of Foreigners in 
England.” The census of 1861 showed that there 
were in England 84,000 foreigners in a total 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. population of 20,000,000, or in the proportion of 
Tut Bath meeting has been a highly success- | 0°41 foreigners for every 100 natives, or 261 
ful one in point of attendance. The opening British subjects for every foreigner. In France 
address, by Sir C. Lyell, in the Theatre, was there were 506,000 foreigners in a population of 
read before a brilliant assemblage, 2,300 tickets 37,000,000, or 1°35 foreigner for every 100 natives, 
having been taken for the occasion; and the or 73 natives for every foreigner. In the United 








Ireland. Pea meal was never eaten alone as & 
bread, but in the north of Scotland it was some- 
times added to oatmeal for that ime 
Rice was used by about 50 per cent. of the 
population, but never in the place of bread as a 
bread-staff. The average weekly dietary of farm 
labourers was for each adult and child 13} Ib. of 
bread-staff, 6} oz. of sugar, 5 oz. of fats, 14 oz. 
of meat, 52 oz. of milk, 5 oz. of cheese, and 
$ oz. of tea; whilst indoor labourers obtained 
9} lb. of bread-stuffs, 8 oz. of sugar, 5 oz. of fats, 
13} oz. of meat, 18oz. of milk, and } oz. of tea 
for each adult weekly. In the dietaries of the 
poor, the wives and children are ill-fed,—much. 
more so than the husbands; and a large part of 
the infant mortality, and of the deaths at puberty 
from consumption, is due to an insufficient 
supply of milk and of other good food, and the 
almost exclusive use of slops. He also insisted 
that a man’s first duty is to provide sufficient 
nourishment for his family, even if it were only 
dry bread ; and that until this has been effected 
nothing should be spent merely to please the 
taste. In order to turn the labourer’s overtime 
to profitable account, it was very desirable that 
he should have the opportunity of growing plenty 
of potatoes. 

At the close of the paper, Dr. Crisp said he 
doubted if an agricultural labourer in the re- 
ceipt of 7s. per week could maintain his family 
upon meat, tea and coffee, and bread. Mr. Rolle- 
ston considered the use of beer and cider de- 
cidedly injurious. Dr. Grierson calculated that 
1jd. a-day per head was the cost at which a 
Scotch agricultural labourer was able to feed 
himself and family. 

The result of some inquiries made by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells showed that the 
average consumption by farm labourers was 300 
grains, that by in-door labourers was less than. 
200 grains; and thus, contrary to general be- 
lief, the inhabitants of country districts obtain 
more food than those of towns. A sub-division 
of the class of farm labourers showed that those 
living at the farm-houses obtain far more food 





number of members who attended during the States there were 4,000,000 foreigners in a popu- 
week had reached, on Wednesday morning last, lation of 27,000,000, or 15 forei 
a total of 2,769, made up of,—Old life members, natives, or about 7 natives to 1 foreigner. In 
281 ; new life do., 36; old annual do., 179 ; new Spain there were 35,000 foreigners in a popula- 
annual, 99; associates, 1,119; ladies, 1,055. At tion of 16,000,000, or in the proportion of 0°22 
the close the total number present was estimated foreigners for 100 natives, or 447 natives to 
at 2,965, and the sum raised 2,7891. 

The address was one ostensibly on the Bath in New York was nearly as 2 to 1 of the natives. 
mineral waters ; but, like Bishop Berkeley in his Professor Levi dwelt on the occupations of 
treatise on “ Tar Water,” who gradually rises up foreigners in England, and it appeared that 
out of his lowly subject to the most sublime and nearly a fifth of the whole number consisted of 
abstract spiritual and metaphysical heights of seamen, and generally foreigners were engaged 
speculation; so Sir Charles Lyell gradually in useful industries. There were about 1,700 
merged the mineral waters of Bath into highly foreigners in prisons in a total of 120,000. Of 
speculative and general questions in geology as | 92 who suffered the penalty of death 


ers to 100°) 


| every 1 foreigner. The proportion of foreigners | 


affecting the whole globe. 

There was not much matter of special in. | 
terest, so far as regards our professional pro- | 
vince, in the proceedings of this meeting. 

On Thursday, in Section B (Chemical Science), ! 
Dr. Miller read a letter from Mr. Prentice, de- | 
scribing the blasting operations with gun-cotton 
in Wales, as being very successful. Mr. Able 
then gave a brief account of the manufacture of 
gun-cotton, and by experiments showed how 
gun-cotton in a loose state burnt instantaneously, 
and according to the tightness with which it was 
twisted into strands, the combustion became more 
gradual and regular. Admiral Maury explained 
that, while he could not desert his old friend 
gunpowder, there were many cases in actual 
warfare where the use of gun-cotton would be 
preferable. Mr. Scott Russell, at considerable 
length and with much detail, described its uses 
in mechanics as a means of blasting or removing 
rock. He agreed that for that purpose it had 
six times the power of gunpowder, and was in 
every way its superior. He approved the use of 
gun-cotton for throwing projectiles. Some far- 
ther discussion ensued, which tended to show 
that the general feeling of the meeting was that, 
in every qualification but stability, gun-cotton is 
superior to powder. 

n Section F. (Economic Science and Statis- 
tics), under the presidency of Dr. Farr, there 
Was a goodly attendance, including Mr. Tite, 
M.P. for Bath, Sir John Bowring, Bishop Co- 
lenso, Colonel Sykes, and others; and Mr. 
Saunders, Recorder of Bath, read a paper on the 
“Statistics of Crime and Criminals.” He re- 
ferred to some very early statistics of crime, 
showing that in the reign of Henry VIII, when 
the population was under 4,000,000, 72,000 (or 
2,000 a year), were put to death for theft and 
robbery; and that in the reign of Elizabeth, 


| from 1857 to 1863, six were foreigners. 

Mr. Tite moved a vote of thanks to Professor 
Levi for his paper. The excellent example set 
by the learned professor, he said, and the great 
success which had deservedly followed his career, 
showed that they could not only tolerate an 
Italian, but were delighted to receive instruction 
from him. 

Insub-Section D (Physiology),a paper was read, 
“On the Dietary Question,” by the president, 
Dr. E. Smith, F.R.S., which led to an interesting 
discussion. Alluding, in course of his paper, to 
the question as it affected the labouring classes, 
Dr. Smith observed, that an inquiry of a charac- 
ter unique, at least in extent, has just been 
completed by him for the Government, which 
would afford a clearer insight than had hitherto 
been obtained into the dietary of our labouring 
population. It had been made at the houses of 
the agricultural labourers in every county in 
England, in Wales, the west and north of Ire- 
land, and the west and south of Scotland ; at the 
houses of certain town populations, silk and 
cotton weavers, &c., with all the care and mi- 
nuteness which science could suggest; the 
details of which might be found in the sixth 
report of the medical officer of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The coarse kinds of bread which were in 
ordinary use by our forefathers, even to the 
early part of the present century, were now very 
rarely eaten. Barley bread was still eaten in 
the houses of labourers in South Wales, and in 
the farm-houses of North and South Wales and 
Anglesea; also in Northumberland and Corn- 
wall, and Devon, and in the southern parts of 
Scotland ; but except in certain poor districts in 
South Wales, it was not now used as a principal 
member of the class of bread stuffs. Rye bread 
was nowhere eatenalone. Oatmeal was used 
20 per cent. of the farm labourers in England. 





always considered a flourishing one, the country 


than the above quantities represent, and are, 
doubtless, amongst the most fully fed persons in 
the kingdom. In Yorkshire they eat 19} lb. of 
| bread, 74 Ib. of meat, 1 ounce of butter, 28 pints 
‘of new or skimmed milk, and 7 Ib. of vegetables 
weekly, besides fruit in summer, and beer at all 
times ad libitum. 

Mr. C, H. Bracebridge said that in the military 
prison in Dublin it was the practice to test the 
weight and muscles of every man on entering 
the prison, and to make a similar examination | 
upon his discharge, and if any deterioration in 
either respect was found, a long correspondence 
ensued, and blame was visited where it was 
merited. He had been shown the dietaries, and, 
to his surprise, they included no meat at all, ex- 
cept a little on Sundays, and that on other days 
the diet consisted of a large quantity of milk, a 
large quantity of oatmeal made into porridge, 
and a large quantity of Indian corn meal. The 
men were returned in a most satisfactory man- 
ner: they had to work exceedingly hard, but 
not of an exhausting nature; and out of the 
number about 90 per cent. came up to the same 
weight and muscle as when they entered, only 
10 per cent. showing a smal! defaleation. 

The President said that vegetarians, so far as 
he understood, indulged in milk and fats,—im- 
portant elements of food, and only excluded that 
kind of animal foo which required the life of 
the animal to be taken. The custom in Ircland 
was for labourers to take with them 3} lb. of 
potatoes for dinner, a pint and a half of skim 
milk, and took three pints of skim milk in 
the course of the day. In Scotland there was 
the same large quantity of milk taken, and in 
that way the eliel. vegetable diet became 
a highly animal diet. One or two cases amongst. 
eo Lanientinn operatives which had come under 
his notice deserved attention. In one case a 
woman lived on 1s. 94. a week. She had an 
allowance of 2s., but of that she applied 3d. a 
week to redeeming her ean pe 3 This 
woman bought 12 lb. of bread and a ponnd 
of treacle, a quarter of a pound of bacon, three 
herrings, and one ounce of coffee; so that she 
was able to get bacon or herrings five days in 
In another case a woman lived upon 
} made up of 8 Ib. 
. of treacle, 1} Tb. 





. a ae 
Indian corn was used exclusively in the south of | not of the section, but of the British Associa- 
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tion, on the subject of the uniformity of weights 
and measures. The committee i 
Wrottesley, Mr. Adderley, Sir W. Armstrong, 
the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Samuel Brown, Mr. 
William Ewart, M.P. (who was chairman of the 
committee in the House of Commons, and who 
conducted the measure reference to the 
metric system through Parliament), the Master 
of the Mint, Sir John Hay, Professor Hennessey, 
Mr. James Heywood, Dr. Lee, Professor Levi, 
Professor Miller, Professor Rankine, Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, Colonel Sykes, M.P., Mr. Tite, M.P., 
Professor Williamson, Mr. Purdy, and Mr. Yates. 
A deputation attended from the Chemical Sec- 
tion to express their opinion on the report. Be- 
fore the paper was read he would lay on the 
table the meter,—a brass rod, which was the 
proposed standard of measure. It was thought 
to be a very mysterious thing; but, as they 
would observe, ii looked very much like an Eng- 
lish yard, but rather better measure. Mr. Hey- 
wood, before reading the report, stated that the 
meter was 3 ft. 34 in. long, and derived its name 
from the Greek word pirpoy, a measure. The 


following are the recommendations of the com- | 


mittee :— 


vat That it is desirable, in the interests of science, to 
adopt a decimal system of weights and measures, 


2. That in furtherance of this proposal it is desirable, | 


from its scientific capabilities, to adopt the metric 
system. 

3. That as the weights and measures of this country are 
gradualiy undergoing a process of decimalization, it 
would be more advantageous, instead of drifting by de- 
grees into a heterogeneous variety of systems, to change 
at once to a really convenient system. 

4. That it be recommended to the Government, in all 
eases in which statistical documents issued by them relate 
to questions of international interest, to give the metric 
equivalents to English weights and measures. 

6. That in communications respecting weights and mea- 
sures presented to foreign countries which have adopted 
the metric system, equivalents in the metric system be 
given for the ordinary English expressions for length, 
capacity, bulk, and weight. 

6. That it be recommended to the authors of scientific 
communications, in all cases where the expense or labour 
involved would not be too great, to give the metric equi- | 
valents of the weights and measures mentioned. 

7. That the influence of the British Association would | 
be beneficially exerted in obtaining from Paris an author- 
ized set of metric weights and measures, to be placed in 
some public and frequented building in London. 

8. That advantage will be derived from the recent pub- | 
lication of metric tables, by Mr. C. H. Dowling, C.E., in 
which British standard weights and measures are compared 
with those of the metric system. That treatises explaining 
the metrie system, with diagrams, should be forthwith 
laid before the public. That works on arithmetic should 
contain metric tables of weights and measures, with suit- 
able exercises on those tables; and that inspectors of | 
schools should examine candidates for pupil-teachers in | 
the metric system. 

9. On the subject of temperature, it is recommended | 
that the authors of reports to be presented to the British 
Association relative to temperature be requested to give 
the degrees of heat or cold according to both the Centi- 
grade and Fahrenheit thermometer. 

10. It is recommended that the seales of thermometers 
constructed for scientific pu’ be divided both ac- 

cording to the Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales, and that 
barometrie scales be divided into fractions of the meter, 
as well as into those of the foot and inch. 

ll. That a committee on uniformity of weights and 
measures be re-appointed,” 


Six J. Bowring said he wished to mention two 
facts connected with this subject. The first was, 
that at the recent postal congress at Paris, at 
which sixteen governments of Europe and 
America were represented, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted that the metric system 
should be universally adopted for postal commu- 
nication ; and that if adopted as a principle it 
would afford the greatest possible facility for the 
settlement of accounts and intercommunication 
generally. The second fact was this, that in 
‘China, where there were agglomerated no less 
than 400,000,000 human beings, the decimal 
system universally prevailed, and he had never 
heard of a boy of seven years who made a mis- 
take in any account. He had even heard savages 


have come from God. They found it the greatest 
‘blessing, because, having their ten fingers, they 
always carried with them the means of settling 
their accounts. 

Mr. Ewart, M.P., referred to the great diffi- 
culties experienced in teaching and learning 
avithmetic in our schools, and observed that 
science, education, commerce, and, he might add, 
common sense, alike called for the adoption of 
the metric system. 

Bishop Colenso said,—TI have glanced over the 
report sufficiently to see that as a whole I should 
heartily assent to it. I believe that the time is 
come when a step may be taken, and ought to 
be taken decisively, to promote the introduction 
of the metric system into general use among our 
people. Mr. Ewart has described very humor- 
ously the difficulties encountered by young 
arithmeticians. I hope that things have changed 
4 little for the better in this respect since Mr. 


Ewart was a boy. I remember well my own 


Lord} schoolboy days, and the difficulties which I 


found in mastering the details of “ Bonycastle” 
and other dreary books with which boys were 
plagued in those days. The remembrances of 
past misery compelled me, when I became a 
man, and was engaged myself in teaching boys, 
at Harrow, to endeavour to relieve the pains of 
others ; and I trust that my efforts, with those 
of other writers who have laboured in the same 
field, have not been altogether in vain. But, 
although matters are somewhat simplified 
in these days, they would be vastly more 
simplified if the metrical system were fully 
adopted among us. With respect to adopting 
French names, I do not think that that is 
of much consequence, or that we have any right 
to complain of being obliged to adopt them to 
some extept in consequence of their having been 
already introduced so extensively among almost 
all the nations of Europe. We are among the 
last of eivilized nations to reform our system, or 
rather our want of system, in this respect, and 
we must submit to the consequences. As it is, 
most probably these longer names of decimetre, 
| dikametre, hectometre, will be cut down to some 
| Shorter forms by practical Englishmen; but I 
|imagine we must accept the métre, though we 
may make it English if we like by dropping the 
accent, and spelling it differently. Especially, 
however, I wish to express my hearty concur- 
rence with the proposition which has just been 
made, that the influence of the Association should 
be used with the Government to induce them to 
require that in all schools assisted by the State 
the metrical system shall be regularly taught. 
| At present I see no practical difficulty, except 
| the want of elementary books adapted to the 
new system; and these would, of course, be 
prepared when the impetus is given by making 
|such teaching compulsory in schools receiving 
State support. This would not be making the 
adoption of the metrical system compulsory on 
the nation at large, but practically it would 
insure the adoption of it very generally, and 
would enable us to get rid entirely of the old 
cumbrous system in the next generation. 

The discussion was continued by Mr.S. Brown, 
Sir B. Brodie, Mr. Fellowes, Professor Hennessey, 
M. Ansas, and Sir W. Arms‘rong, who stated that 
he had found the adoption of the metric system 
an absolute necessity in his establishment, in 
order to enable them to work up to the precision 
and nicety required by the present times. 

The report of the committee was unanimously 
pted 





opted. 

Mr. Bracebridge moved that the section re- 
commend its committee to suggest to the Com- 
mittee of Council on Hiducation the importance 
of requiring that the metric system be taught in 
the schools receiving public grants. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., said that an important practical 
suggestion had been made by the chairman, and 
he thought it was likely to be the means of in- 
troducing the thin end of the wedge; for the 
introduction of this change or any other in 
England could only be a matter of progress. 
He thought it important that Government should 
adopt the metric system in levying the duties on 
goods imported from France and other countries 
which use that system. As an architect he had, 
twenty years ago, had a great deal to do in 
France, and he found the adoption of the metric 
system of the greatest use in facilitating his 
operations, both in matters of minute measure- 
ment and account. 

Sir B. Brodie recommended the adoption of the 
system in all national observatories and scientific 
institutions. 

Colonel Sykes supported the motion. 

Dr. Lee said he was an old advocate for the 
adoption of the decimal system, but he preferred 
the old English yard to the metre. 

The motion was adopted. 

Professor Levi said the metric system, it ought 
to be known, was not a French, but a cosmopo- 
litan system. 

We must return to the proceedings. They 
were closed with a grand benquet, given by Mr. 
Tite, M.P., in the Guildhall, to the president, 
viee-presidents, presidents of sections, and the 
more distinguished members of the Association. 





A Retic or Ancrent Canpirr. — Some 
alterations were being made in premises in 
Duke-street, when the workmen discovered a 
subterranean passage, with a Tudor arch at the 
entrance. An ancient fire-place was also dis- 
covered on the same premises during recent 
alterations. 





THE NEW EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL. 


Tue foundation-stone of the western wing of 
the new Exchange buildings has been laid by 
Mr. C. 8. Parker, the chairman of the New 
Exchange Company. ‘The buildings, when com- 
pleted, will oceupy a space of nearly two acres, 
but the western wing is all that is yet being 
proceeded with. This wing will contain the 
newsroom, with an area of upwards of 1,045 
square yards, or, with its accessories, of 1,500 
yards. It is to be 82 ft. in height, from the floor 
to the apex of the roof, and will not be com- 
pleted for about two years. The other wings 
will then be rebuilt in aceordance with the plans 
of the architect. The cost of this western wing 
will be 70,0001., but the cost of the whole build- 
ings is to be 150,0001., and the cost to the new 
company of the land buildings in the first in- 
stance was 400,0001. Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of 
London, is the architect. Messrs. Holme & 
Nicol are the contractors; and Mr. Parsons, of 
| London, is to fill the office of superintendent of 
the works. 





PROPOSED TOWN HALL FOR 
MANCHESTER. 


Our readers have been informed that the 
| Council of that city have determined to build a 
inew Town-hall. Six sites have been looked at, 
| and the General Purposes Committee have agreed 


| to recommend to the Couneil the adoption of the 
| site knowh as the Town’s Yard site. The merit 
| of this site is that a large portion of the land be- 
longs to the Corporation; but it is very far in- 
ferior architecturally, and, as some think, in 
convenience, present and prospective, to the 
Piccadilly site. The Piecadilly site is exactly 
opposite to the Infirmary front; and, as the 
probability increases of the Exchange being re- 
moved to the site of the present Infirmary, it is 
more incumbent upon the Corporation to consider 
well the locality. 

















SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

An account of the Clifton Suspension Bridge, 
just now published in Bristol, has the following 
comparative statement :—It may be interesting 
to compare the dimensions of the Cliften Sus- 
pension Bridge with those of some others more. 
or less celebrated. The span of the Clifton 
chains, from saddle to saddle, is 702 ft. 3 in. 
The span of the Lambeth Suspension Bridge, 
lately completed from the designs of Mr. Barlow, 
one of the engineers of the present bridge, is 
1,040 ft.; but im this case four piers or towers 
are employed, and the bridge consists, therefore, 
of three equal arches or spans. This immense 
space has, however, been crossed in a single 
span. The Queenston and Lewiston Suspension 
Bridge, constructed by Lieutenant Serreil, cross- 
ing the Niagara, is one span of 1,040 ft. There 
is another bridge over the Niagara of 798 ft., 
which, besides a roadway for foot-passengers and 
carriages, supports above this a railroad track, 
and is daily crossed by passenger and goods 
trains. Another American suspension bridge 
crosses the Ohio, with a span of 1,010 ft. Nearer 
home, the best known examples are the cele- 
brated Menai Bridge, of Telford, and the bean- 
tiful Fribourg Bridge, built by M. Challey. The 
Menai Bridge is 560 ft. in span, and about 100 ft. 
above high-water. The bridge over the Sarine, 
at Fribourg, is much more imposing, being 860 ft. 
in span, and 167 ft. above the river. Several 
bridges have been constructed of greater span 
than the present; but still, there are considera- 
tions which place the Clifton Bridge in the first 
rank, both as to its grandeur of effect and its im- 
portance as a great work of engineering. In the 
latter point of view, it must be remembered 
that all the bridges we have mentioned, except 
the Menai, which is much shorter, are suspended 
from cables of wire, which, as they suffer much 
from oxidization, must be regarded as far inferior 
to iron chains, although lately, from their light- 
ness and economy, they have been often substi- 
tuted. The Clifton Suspension Bridge is the 
most magnificent chain bridge ever cunstructed, 
and for strength and durability may be pro- 
nounced unequalled. The Queenston Bridge, 
with its immense span of 1,040 ft., does indeed 
exceed it in dimensions; but its effect is marred 
by its low position, and the roadway is only 20 ft. 
wide. The Fribourg Bridge is by far the grandest 
in effect of all that have been enumerated ; but 
even that is only 167 ft. above the river which it 
; while the Clifton Suspension Bridge is 
| 2465 ft. above high-water. 
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CLERVAUX HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE.——Plan of Principal Floor. } 








MANSION FOR COL. W. THOMSON, NEAR 
ANDOVER, HAMPSHIRE. 


THIS mansion is now in course of erection, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. P. Jones, of Whitehall-place. 

The external walls are to be of a grey stone, 
with dressings and bands of Portland stone. The 
shafts to the windows are to be of Purbeck marble, 
and the columns of arcades to be of red polished 
granite. The dining-room and billiard-room will 
be fitted up with oak panelling about 5 ft. high, 
with carved panels, and the mouldings of walnut. 
The ceiling will be panelled with walnut, box, oak, 
and ebony, intermixed, and the walls above the 
dado are to be stencilled. The floors are to be 
bordered with parquetry, and the entrance-hall 
and staircase-hall and passages are to be laid with 
ornamental tiles. All the doors on the ground- 
floor are to be of walnut and oak, and the chimney- 
pieces are to be of statuary marble in drawing- 
room and coloured marbles in dining-room. 

The total expenditure will probably be about 
20,0001. 








THE INTERIORS OF MODERN CHURCHES, 
AND THE REQUIREMENTS OF MODERN 
CIVILIZATION. 


However much the artistic forms of Medizval 
architecture may be superior to those which 
followed them, especially at the epoch imme- 
diately preceding the Renaissance, and however 
delightful to the artistic eye may be that revival 
of so-called Gothic art which prevails in the 
present day, it is yet quite certain that the in- 
terior arrangements of Medizval buildings, both 
public and private, were lamentably deficient in 
all those accessories which constitute the very 
basis of ordinary comfort, as that word is now 
understood. Every tourist in Wales, for in- 
stance, must have seen the wretched little den, 
in Caernarvon Castle, in which Eleanor of Cas- 
tille gave birth to the first English prince of 
Wales. This rude little dormitory, without the 
common comfort of a fireplace, even after it had 


walls and straw on the floor, forthe reception of | 
the royal inmate, must still have remained, to 
modern ideas, totally unfit for a regal or any 
other guest; and, in fact, must have been such a 
bedroom as would have been ed with scorn 
by any respectable housemaid of the present 
day as unfit for a Christian woman ; and yet with 
such wretched arrangements for domestic com- 
fort the general external aspect of the castle was 
of an imposing character, and its dining-hall, of 
grand proportions, though its floor was of rough- 
hewn stone, only covered with rushes instead of 
Turkey carpeting. Similar objections may be 
justly urged against all other structures of that 
and later ages; and yet under the prevailing 
Medizeval mania we persist in imitating them in 
all their comfortless details, more especially in our 
recently built churches, and those now in course 
of construction. Let us hear what our lamented 
Thackeray says about the domestic arrangements 
of our ancestors in their colleges, inns of court, 
and other public buildings. In “ Pendennis,” he 
has the following graphic and interesting pas- 
—“A well-ordained workhouse or prison 
[of the present day] is much better provided 
with the appliances of health, and comfort, and 
cleanliness, than a respectable foundation school, 
a venerable college, or a learned inn. In the 
latter place of residence men are contented to 
sleep in dingy closets, and to pay, for the 
sitting-room, and the cupboard which is their 
dormitory, the price of a good villa and garden 
in the suburbs, or of a roomy house in the 
neglected squares of the town. The poorest 
mechanic in Smithfield has a supply of water at 
his command; but the gentlemen of the inns of 
court, and the gentlemen of the universities, 
have their supply of this cosmetic fetched in 
jugs by laundresses and bedmakers, and live in 
abodes which were erected long before the cus- 
tom of cleanliness and decency obtained among 
us. There are individuals still alive who sneer 
at the “ people,” and speak of them with epithets 
of scorn ; but, gentlemen, there can be very little 





doubt that your own ancestors were the great 
unwashed; and in the Temple, especially, it is 





been made smart and stuffy with tapestry on the | pretty certain that only under the greatest diffi- 


culties and restrictions could the virtue whick 
has been pronounced as next to godliness be 
practised at all.” 

And yet this absence, or at all events very 
scanty presence, of those appliances for common 
cleanliness which we deem so absolutely neces- 
sary, appears to have satisfied the desires in. 
that direction of our forefathers, even in very 
recent times; and in matters of every other kind 
of general comfort the arrangements of past 
times were equally deficient. 

In public buildings, more especially, there 
existed but a rude and wretched nakedness in 
place of all the refinement and luxurious contri- 
vances modern civilization has invented ; a state 
of things which seems to prove that our ancestors 
were as robust as are re} to have 
been, and as indifferent to the luxuries of ease 
and comfort as they were careless about the 
practice of effective ablutions. Yet this absence 
of all the appliances of what we should call 
mere ordinary comfort existed in the midst of a 
display of artistic beauty and many kinds of 
mechanical skill which have not since been 
equalled. In the cathedrals of Western Europe, 
beneath fretted roofs, lace-like in the richness of 
their sculptural embellishments, and at the feet 
of columns whose capitals were masterpieces of 
carving, and whose shafts were often of polished 
marble, was a rude stone floor,* upon which 
devotees knelt with bare knees, fearless of 
rheumatism and all its attendant train of aches. 
and pains; but then, this kind of accommoda- 
tion was in accordance with the general mode of 
life, and did not disagree with the devotee. The 
castle hall was no more luxurious; and the com- 
forts of the hostelry were infinitely less so ; there- 
fore, the want of what we should now call com- 
fort in the churches of Mediwval times was not. 
felt. But as general civilization progressed, the 
church arrangements advanced, more or less, 
and kept themselves tolerably in accordance 
with it; chairs, priedieus, and other went 





* Richly inlaid merble floors, as at Sienna, were, how- 
ever, adopted at a later period in Italy, : 
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ments having gradually appeared to keep the 
knees of worshippers from the bare stone pave- 
raent; while tapestry clothed the walla, and 
huge curtains were hung across the doors to 
shut out draughts of cold winter winds. 

At the time of the Reformation, however, 
when pictures, tapestries, and other decorations 
of the later Catholic times, which clothed the 
bare walls, and tended to give a certain amount 
of warmth to the building, had been swept 
away as idolatrous, leaving all bleak and bare 
once more, some means became absolutely neces- 
sary for replacing the partial degree of warmth 
and seeming comfort afforded by the rejected 
kind of church furniture; and it was in conse- 
quence of this difficulty that those high pews 
were submitted to, the origin of which is traceable 
to other circumstances. In these separate wooden 
citadels each family found a certain amount of 
warmth and comfort, and a degree of protection 
from the cold currents of air which swept round 
the bared walls of the reformed churches. The 
leading families in many villages and country 


towns, indeed, went so far as to have fire-places | 
| revision of the general character of our church 
considerable height above the high wooden walls | 
By such means and others the cold | 


in their pews, and to curtain them round to a 


themselves. 
wretchedness of the stripped churches was much 
abated ; but yet no general system of warming 
was attempted, and doubtless the sons and 
daughters of families passing six days of the 


week in rooms with well carpeted floors, papered | 


walls, and warmly curtained windows, when 
exposed on the seventh to the inclemency of a 


depth of winter, often sowed there the seeds of 
consumption in their constitutions, slong with 
the germs of a long list of other painful diseases.. 

Yet, with all this plainly in view, and fre- 
quently alluded to in the works of medical | 
writers, one of the best innovations of the | 
restorers of “Gothic art” has been the re- 
moval of even the ion of the 
pews. 
draughts and cold, low un benches are 
entirely swept away. 
attempt is made to re-clothe the stone walls 
with pictures and tapestry as in the later Roman 


Catholic times, and the only measures taken for | 


giving something in exchange for what is 
taken away is a general system of warming by 


hot air, or hot water, which is far from supply- | 


ing the place of the boarded floors, and flock 


curtains of our private rooms. In fact, with a | 
stone floor, no apartment can be made generally | 
and comfortably warm. Im the old London) 
kitchens, for instance, with stone floors, even | 
where great fires were kept constantly burning | 
for cooking female servants almost | 
invariably suffered from diseasés which | 
had their origin in the cold which struck to the | 
feet from the always damp and cold stones, | 


| theatres, the floors of the boxes are carpe 
'the seats are commodiously stuffed, and the 
stone-floored church, without a fire, even in the | curtained in 


such absurd terms as “ Christian architecture.” 
The cure for this error should be sought for in 
the period of the Church’s greatest predomi- 
nance and influence, when it will be found 
that ecclesiastical art was not stationary, as it 
is now sought to make it, but was ever actively 
assuming a splendid series of new forms, each 
| successive phase of which was governed by the 
spirit of the age in which it found its 
and from which it derived its epochal 
There can be no mistake than to suppose 
that the revival of obsolete forms, however ex- 
cellent in themselves, can aid the progress of 
either secular or religious teaching. The spirit 
of religion, as of philosophy, is above all things 
expansive, suiting itself to the ni po agen and 
intellectual cravings consequent us igh oven 
progress; and when, therefore, it is sought to 
accompany its administration by rigid observa- 
tion of antiquated forms in its temples, that 
expansive quality which would adopt the truths 
of religion to all time is cramped and impeded. 
These are a few of the reasons why it should 
seem that the time has come for a thorough 





architecture, as regards its internal 


arrangements. In other public buildings, where 
numbers of people of both sexes have to be 


| accommodated for several hours at a time, the 


arrangements for personal comfort and for 
health are to a great extent in accordance with 
those of our private homes. In our principal 


boxes themselves, at the operas, 

front and painted or papered at the back ; while 
the sofa stalls are positively Inxurious, and the 
ventilation is more or less well attended to. Of 
/our great concert-halls the same may be said. 
And the -room of the British Museum 


partial protecti | except in regard to ventilation, to be spoken of 
In place of that slight shield from | covered 
with kamptalieon, which has not only the ad. 
being very generally adopted, and the old pews | 
While this is doing, no, 


further on. There the entire floor is 


amount of fatigue increased by comfortless seats 


_and desks, as in churches. 
papers, and thick carpets, and warm window- | 


In order to this state of unwholesome 
‘discomfort which at present prevents many per- 
sons of delicate constitution from our 
_churches, while to those who do attend, are 
not of extremely robust constitution, bad colds, 
the forerunner of many more severe and danger- 
‘ous forms of disease, are almost a 


iil 


"quence, our leading architects must be appealed 
to. There is no reason why our churches should 
be the only places of assemblage where 





which the general warmth of the kitchen could | bare walls and stone floors are the most com- 
but slightly modify. This must be more or less fortable form of accommodation afforded to the 
the case in stone-floored churches, however much | public. So far from pubis inferior to a agen 


the stone may be by a few strips of drawing-room, or & 
oe oe coy gions 
civilization. The 


matting up the nave and aisles, and by foot- | churches should 
boards in front of the sittings. And then, it is|of our social and 
should be of the rarest and most beautiful 


to be observed and noted, that such warmth | fl 
as is obtainable from the hot-water pipes, and 
the matting and partial boarding, is, in many 
churches, to a very great extent, neutralised by | sui 
the violent means resorted to for the purposes of | should be clothed with tapestries, exhibiti 
what is called ventilation; which generally con- | well-wrought — ure subjects,—or, when that. 
sists in the introduction of severe draughts of cold | was obj to, or magnificently -designed 
air in various directions. This, in conjunction | patterns of a sacred character; the windows 
with the cold given out by the bare stone walls, 
renders the interior of a church about as different | or silken damask, which should be made to 
a thing as possible from the cosy, warm, and|draw at night, as in 
every way comfortable drawing-room from which 
delicate girls go forth to sit for two or three highest examples of human ingenuity and genius, 
hours in these desolate interiors, where they too | instead of being, as they are in their interior 
often catch their death: and yet they would | arrangements, inferior to those of a private 
never admit it. Such is the devotion of the| home. In preceding 
female character to what it deems right, that | tional religion have always exhibited in 
were the risk twice as great, few would hesitate | hi 
to incur it. It is the business of the other sex, 
therefore, to see that this devotion is 
unnecessarily self. i i 
view that the present 

There can be no necessity imui 
ever to make all interior church arrangements | all other classes of public buildings in its 
precisely what they were in rude ages. 
that there is a disposition to do so, both on the 


clergy, and also an influential portion of the | it is true that a sufficient 
public, there can be no denying. The simple 
fact being, that in some minds forms become 
unduly blended with principles,—and then arise | 





teriors as those of most of our modern churches, 
so large a supply of air is naturally ided, 
without vies: ad to artificial mothade of re- 
newal, that during the little more would 
be required ; while the currents produced 
by the forced introduction of free external air, 
often without any attempt to warm it in its 
passage, are frequently productive of the very 
worst effects on the systems of delicate per- 
sons. It is well known to plant-growers, that 
when a constant current of air exists in a green- 
house or 


manner of introducing fresh supplies of air is 
therefore necessary. All - wd ogre are 
too violent and sudden. resh air should 


of the reading-room at the British Museum 
has the defect just described, of being too 
violently introduced. The consequence is that 

in certain parts of the room are sub- 
ject to 


action of nearly constant eold cur- 
safe to sit without a hat; and many readers keep 
an 


tt 


the 

This is sopalpably the case, that it is un- 
overcoat, or even put on one while in the 
room, to take it off when outside and beyond 


the reach of those inclement winds. Perhaps it 
is with a view to realise the term ventilation 


ted, | literally, that these blasts are resorted to. If 


the term had better be altered to aération at 
so as not toe lead our punctiliously etymo- 
architects astray any longer. 
it is at night that the question of church 
aération becomes most important, for it may be 
said that no system whatever has been adopted 
to prevent or even mitigate the bad effect on 


TEE 





phe roduced t 
Sg- ae Os 
sorted to by t, good or bad, become 


altogether i at night ; and the heat, 
| Closeness, and uncomfortable sensation of the 
presence of foul air become not something 
more than unpleasant, but absolutely and pany 


dangerous. ee pe a private dining - room 

~ ae with gas is without a tolerably perfect 
aérating apparatus attached to each urner, 

and connected by proper tubes with the externa! 


air, which is ingeniously warmed as it comes 
in by passing through a larger tube that sur- 
rounds the small away the hot and 
above the burner. This 
has been found necessary in rooms where only 
one gaselier is used: while in a church, where 
there are dozens, not to say scores, the pollution 
and burning of the air are allowed to go on un- 
checked, and the consequence is that our gas- 
lighted churches are about the most dangerous 


grossest impropriety, be used for the rostrum of 
the — pg cw Samy “arate 7 been 
vulgarized the form dining-table, the 
wardrobe, and the chest of drawers. Ebony and 
oak were, he maintained, the — woods that 
could be used for the This 
sounds well, and there are foun associations 
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more legitimate than other woods. Nevertheless, 
it is quite certain that a mahogany rostrum 
might have been designed which would have 
been equally grand and dignified as one of 
ebony or oak, in spite of the artistic super- 
stitions in favour of those materials. However 
this may be, it cannot be right that our churches 
should be allowed to remain, from their in- 
feriority to other buildings, absolutely unhealthy, 
and the direct cause, in a multitude of instances, 
of originating disease. 





eg 


MEDLZEVAL ART EXHIBITION, 
MALINES. 

Tue Exhibition will remain open till October 
15th. Up to this time it has excited less atten- 
tion than it deserves. Mr. J.C. Robinson writes 
concerning it,—I need not remind your readers 
that Malines is a most accessible place, but it is 
not so generally known, even to those who may 


town of Bristol lies between St. Nicholas Church, 
south, St. John’s Church, north, St. Peter’s 
Church, east, and Messrs. Stuckey’s bank, west. 
These points give the extent of the first walled 
Saxon town, and show that before the Norman 


portance. That the relics of this Saxon town 
which have been spared should consist merely 
of ways or streets, and perhaps a few portions of 
the wall, is to be mainly attributed to the fact 
that the private houses were built altogether 
of wood and plaster covered with thatch or | 
shingle—a thick mass of low whitewashed tene- | 
ments. He saw no reason to doubt, however, 
that the churches, town walls, and gate towers 
were of stone, 

At this early period the aspect of Bristol ex- 
ternally would be a crenellated wall following an 
irregular curve, with four principal gate-towers, 
north, south, east, and west, and three smaller 
ones on the north side. Entering the town, we 
should find a street leading from each chief 





have passed it on the railway over and over 
again, that it is also one of the finest and least 


altered old cities of the Low Countries; to the | 


architect, the archzologist, and the lover of the 


picturesque, indeed, this old imperial city is full | 
of interest. It has a noble metropolitan cathe- | 


dral, several first-rate Gothic churches, unusually 
well preserved and rich in detail, a museum con- 
taining some most curious pictures and other 


relies illustrative of local history and manners. gate-tower. He would not pretend to point out 
Three great master-pieces of Vandyck and | 
Rubens still adorn the altars of churches for|may or may not have contained ten or a 
which they were originally painted. Nowhere | dozen churches. They could not stay to in- 


| street, by Small-street, which is almost parallel 


gate to the centre of the town,—Corn-street from 
|the west gate; Wine-street, or Wynch-street, 
from the east ; High-street from the south ; and 
Broad-street from the north. Inside the wall, 
| from gate to gate, was a lane or way, and on the 
‘larger side of the town this lane communicated 
| with the main street from the west, viz., Corn- 


to Broad-street, and at the end of which was a 


the site of the Saxon churches. Saxon Bristol 


conquest the town of Bristol was of no mean im- | i 


wrote, there were two powers in the city, which 
were in the fall blossom of their maturity. For 
a century they had been growing and gradually 
ercising and greater influence. These 
two powers were money and a mania for build- 


of St. Werburg and St. Stephen, and to the last 
we were indebted for destroying right and left 
the less showy, but more y, works of what 
is acknowledged, by every one whose opinion is 
worth having, to have been the finest or purest 
period of European art. 








PICTURE HANGING AND FIRES. 


Amonest losses by fire we have lately had to 
regret the destruction of numerous paintings 
and other works of art. This is a circumstance 
always to be regretted; for even by moncy we 
cannot replace the productions of famous masters 
who are dead. It is, therefore, important to 
consider if there be any means by which pic- 
tures could be hung, so that, in case of fire, they 
might be more readily removed than at present. 
A large picture—a full-length portrait, for in- 
stance, in its massive frame,—is a heavy and un- 
wieldy object, which needs the exertions of 
several men to carry it; and as now hung there 
have been accidents with such pictures, owing to 
the rottenness of walls, the breaking of the iron 
fastenings, &c, The late Earl Grey had a nar- 





row escape, at Howick Hall, from the fall of the 


| effigy of one of his ancestors. Safety in this 


else can the really great school of Flemish seven-| quire. Four centuries must be passed over; | respect may be generally secured by care in the 


teenth century wood and ivory carving, at the 
head of which stands Lucos Faidherbe, the 
Rubens of this art, and a native of the town, be 


and they would renew their acquaintance with | 
Bristol at the time when William de Wyrcester | 
tended his herbs by the gate of St. Philip’s | 


first instance, and by occasional examinations ; 


but it unfortunately happens that paintings 
fixed in the usual way are comparatively un- 


studied to greater advantage ; and, finally, some | churchyard. Great changes have taken place in movable, except after considerable labour and 


hundreds of ancient houses of all dates and styles 
give to the streets and quays that indescribable 
old-world charm which, ‘alas! now lingers so 
rarely elsewhere. 

The Exhibition itself contains an admirable 


the appearance of the town. From the con-/ 
cluding words of King John’s charter, it may | 
fairly be argued that the first extension of the | 
town walls took place soon after the year 1188, | 
the space between the old town wall and the | 





time, so that in case of fire it is almost impossible 
to get them out. It is advisable, in the hanging 
of pictures, to use iron rods, which should be so 
fixed as to allow the works to be at the proper 
angle for sight; while they could be readily 


series of book covers, chalices, and reliquaries of | river Froom (north), and the ground lying be- | lowered by means of cords and pulleys. There 


every style and type, from that of the humblest 
village church to the magnificent gifts of crowned | 
heads to the great abbeys and cathedrals of the | 
richest country of Medieval Europe ; also an un- | 
rivalled series of works in brass known as Dinan- | 
deries, from the pre-eminence of the town of Dinant | 
as the seat of fabrication. At the head of these | 
may be cited the great paschal candelabrum of | 
the Church of Léan, standing upwards of 17 ft. 

high, carvings in ivory from the early eccle- 

siastical diptychs, and book-covers of the eighth | 
and ninth centuries, down to the florid and | 
masterly works of the school of Brabant, of the 

age of Rubens, the productions of the Duquesnoys, 

Faidherbes, and Guellins of the seventeenth cen- 

tury—splendid embroidered vestments, tapestry, 

illuminated manuscripts, &. 








MEDLZVAL BRISTOL. 


On the 7th instant, the Bristol Society of 
Architects walked round their own city. Pre- 
viously to starting, Mr. E. W. Godwin read an 
introductory paper, of which an abstract has 
reached us. Having remarked that there are 
four classes of towns—military, baronial, ecclesi- 
astical, and commercial—the writer said that the 
great towns of the Middle Ages belonged chiefly 
to the commercial class. They were mostly 
seaport towns. Self-dependent, self-contained, 
self-governed — perhaps savouring a little too 
strongly of self—they exercised in the end the 
greatest influence, because they were the greatest 
workers in the State. The Roman walls have 
long since crumbled into dust, and, having served 
their purpose, their military cities have settled 
into quiet country towns, or, what is as bad, 
have degenerated into mere haunts of fashion. 
The baron’s hall is now a rag and bone shop: 
the vaulting ribs of his proud lady’s chamber 
bend over the blacksmith’s forge; and the 
highest battlement of the loftiest tower is crum- 
bling under our feet. The great monasteries, 


meat; and there is a merry hay-making, once 
a year, over the very foundations of the high 
altar. Through all these most of the 
commercial cities have lived and flourished. 
marshes once existed wide streets and 
squares have risen, and the hard-working arms 
of commercial enterprise have pushed the boun- 
daries of one of these grand old towns to ten 
times the compass of its first walls. The inner 


a 


tween the town and the castle (east), being taken | 
in by the new wall. This was of considerable | 
advantage to the town ; for, by reserving the old | 
wall, it became possessed of a double line of forti- | 
fications on its weakest side. The new gate | 
towards the castle was erected close by the 
Castle Mill, and to this day two or three of the | 
houses in Castle Mill-street are still known 
the words “under Newgate.” Then followed 


| the extension southwards towards the Marsh, as 


Queen-square, with its neighbourhood, was then | 
called. Before Edward I. had ascended the | 
throne, a continuous chain of religious houses | 
stretched from beyond Newgate, or the eastern | 
gate of the town, along the north and west banks | 
of the Froom to where the san went down over | 
the low marshes at the confluence of the two) 
rivers. Nor did they end here; for behind and | 
above these, to the north, rose the nunnery of | 
St. Mary Magdalene and the tower of St. Michael; 
whilst, to the west—strange gloom against the 
western sky, still stranger in its likeness to 
Calvary — stood the chapel-crowned hill, St. 
Brendan. 

They could not sufficiently understand in the 
compass of a single morning the character of 
Bristol in the afternoon light of its Medizval 
glory. The great danger of commercial towns is 
wrapped up like a viper, in the bundle of their 
life. Out of their very strength grows the 
tyranny which is their weakness. Everything 
must depend upon the one question, “ will it 
pay?” The inquiry is not will this thing be 
profitable to our understanding, or have a whole- 
some influence on our hearts? but will it fill our 
pockets? Thus it was that soon after the lord- 
ship of Redcliffe was added to the town, when 
its commercial power and grandeur rivalled the 
baronial and ecclesiastical on each side 
of it ; when its inhabitants began to think more 
and more of spices and cloths, and ships and ware- 
houses, and fine dresses ‘and high houses; be- 
coming every day less simple in their manners, 
their conversation, and their wants—the sun of 
Bristol’s Mediwval day began to decline ; then it 
was that in architecture mere size and superficial 
ornament gradually encroached upon the field 
which had before been occupied by purity of 
form and the real poetry of art, until the gloomy 
night arrived, when the title of artist became a 
term of reproach, and art was meted out by the 
yard. He had said thus much im order to 
vent them from accepting as gospel all the old 
works they were to see that day. For in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when Wyrcester | 








should also be facilities for removing the paint- 
ings from the massive frames. This might be 
so contrived that although the canvas might be 
strained tight, it might be removed, rolled, or 
folded ; and, in case of danger, taken to a place 
of safety. 

During a comparatively short space of time 


by several important mansions, together with their 


contents, have been destroyed by fire ; and this 
shows the necessity to which we have referred of 
having the means of extinguishing fires con- 
veniently at hand. There are few situations in 
which this cannot be at a moderate 
cost. In the Builder there was some time since 
an account of Hatfield House, in which reference 
was made to a disastrous fire which occurred 
there. Since then water has been raised to the 
roof, and kept in large cisterns, and matters are 
so managed that, with ordinary care in this 
stately mansion, the ravages of an extensive tire 
are scarcely possible. When the great and grow- 
ing interest of many of the homes of the English 
gentry is considered, it is to be regretted that 
more especial care is not taken for their preser- 


| vation; and it is worth while, at the present 


season of the year, when many country homes 
are fully occupied, to direct the attention of the 
proprietors and those interested in them to this 


important matter. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Henley-on-Thames.—It has been decided, 
nearly unanimously, at a public meeting of the 
ratepayers in the town-hall, to adopt the Local 
Government Act within the boundaries of the 
recently-formed Henley district. 

Croydon.—An account of a recent visit to the 
Beddington sewage meadows, near Croydon, is 
given in the Ozford Journal. It appears that a 
hot dry summer is not favourable to succulent. 
vegetable growth, even where the soil is sonked 
with sewage-water. The tendency of the Italian 
rye-grass to throw up its seed-stem is irresisti- 
ble under such circumstances; and the great 
first cutting of thirteen or fourteen tons per 
acre, grown under the cool moist air of March, 
April, and May, has this year been followed by 
cuttings of not more than five or six tons per 
acre grown in June, July, and August. Those 


pre- | who speculate on the possibility of turning Lon- 


don sewage to account on the low-lying lands of 
such a dry hot district as the counties of Kent 
and Essex generally are in Midsummer, must 
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consider this diminished efficiency of their ma- | laugh of all the nation? It appears that they 


nure at that season. It is to some extent a) 
counterbalance to this deficiency of power of | 
sewage-water, however, to find that it has this 
year proved remarkably efficient at Beddington 
in growing mangel wurzel. There was an ex- 
tremely promising young crop of mangels, full 
of growth and without a blank. The writer says 
he had never seen anything like so good a plant 
after so late a sowing. 

Wolverhampton.—There appears now every 
probability of the sewerage being commenced. 
Tenders for the execution of two miles and a 
quarter of main sewer are advertised for, and 
the sewerage committee are authorised to cause 
all necessary notices to be given to the owners 
and occupiers of land into, through, and under 
which certain of the sewers are to be carried, 
and also to make all necessary arrangements 
with such owners and occupiers relative to such 
sewers. The general plan of the sewerage, 
which has been approved by the Secretary of 
State, and also the working drawings, sections, 
&c., now lie at the office of Mr. Purnell, the 
borough surveyor. 

Liverpool.—The Local Health Committee have 
had under consideration certain fever cases in 
the workhouse, and inquiry is being made | 
whether the patients have been resident in the 
town. One member stated, that many fever- 
patients of this class were merely strangers, and 
sojourners for a short time in the town. The 
Committee have taken their first procedure under 
the new Improvement Act. The Chairman said | 
that a visit had been made by the General Pur- | 
poses Sub-Committee to some of the courts at 
the south end of the town, on the invitation of 
the medical officer of health. There were plans | 
on the table showing what the courts were, and | 
suggesting three different modes by which the 
borough engineer and the medical officer pro- | 
posed to deal with them under the new Act, in| 
order to meke them fit for habitation. Mr. New- | 
lands, the borough engineer, then explained the | 
plans, which were for the improvement of 
Roberts-street and Mann-street, Toxteth Park. | 
The expense by the first plan would be 3,0001., | 
by the second, 5,0001., and by the third (which 
embraced the demolition of the most of the pro- | 
perty, and the erection of new houses), 15,0001. 
The Chairman explained that they had the power 
to spend 100,0001., which was at the rate of 
6,0001. a year. Mr. Newland stated that accord- 
ing to the plans they would remove sixty-five 
houses. Dr. Trench said he did not think that 
the worst part of the town. Mr. Newlands sug- 
gested that they should take bad courts in every | 
district, operate at once, and spend the 100,0001. | 
as fast as they could. A long discussion fol-| 
lowed. 

Whitehaven.—The Whitehaven Trustees have 
let the construction of the sewerage of the town 
to Messrs. Nawell & Docwra. It was stated by 
the chairman at a recent meeting that the whole 
cost would probably be about 30,0001. 

Carlisle.—A letter from the town clerk of Bir- 
mingham to the Carlisle town clerk, lately read 
at a council meeting, says,—‘“ I am instructed, 
by the Public Works Committee of the Council | 
of this borough, to inquire whether the Council | 
of your borough will join us in making an urgent | 
request by memorial, or otherwise, and by the | 
representations of your borough members, to Sir | 
George Grey, praying that he will give imme- 
diate instructions for the preparation of a bill, to 
be introduced in the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment, to enable local authorities to execute the 
works necessary for the distribution of sewage 
in the manner recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee. The matter is one of incalculable im- 
portance to this borough and many others, and 
the Council will feel greatly indebted to your 
Council for its cordial co-operation.” 

Miscellaneous. — A London contemporary, 
while discussing the merits of the report of 
the Metropolitan Sewage Committee, makes 
the following remarks:—It would be a slo- 
venly housemaid who should throw all the 
sweepings of the house into the water-butt. 
Yet that is what we have been doing, and 
we have appointed a parliamentary committee 
to show us how wrong it is. The Naiads cry 
shame upon us, the fishes fling themselves on 
their backs in despair, and die drunk. We 
begin to feel sick ourselves, and ask each other, 
“What next?” We have now our answer for 
the fiftieth time, but never so clear and distinct 
as now. Croydon once drained itself into a 
fever; but it now fertilises a farm of 250 acres 

and clears 2501. a year! Who and what are the 








have had the good luck to be driven, nolens volens, 
into doing avery clever and sensible and spirited 
thing. Blessings in disguise came upon them in 
the shape of costly injunctions against pouring 
their sewage into the Wandle. Costs and damages 
were growing ruinous. The Croydon authorities 
grew desperate. They hired some land, and 
rented it on lease to a farmer on condition that 
he allowed the sewage to flow over his land be- 
fore it entered the river. Little or much, day 
by day, Mr. i was forced to let this 
filthy stuff flow over his fields, and the result 
was that when the sewage reached the river it 
was quite free from offensive properties, and 
left behind it such tremendous crops that the 
local board only wish they had a chance to raise 
the rent. Purification and profit thus go hand- 
in-hand, and the right use of sewage is made 
palpable. The Croydon plan—modified accord- 
ing to circumstances, and improved according to 
experience—is required all over the kingdom. 








EVILS OF NEW HOUSES. 


Great mischief is produced by the occupation 
of new and damp houses. Medical authorities 


| have traced outbreaks of diphtheria to this cause. 


A recent death, which has been attributed to this 
too early occupation of a new house, is worthy of 
notice. At No. 11, Park-road, Mile-end, a boat- 
builder said that he had only been in the occu- 
pation of the house a fortnight: his wife and 
children were then in good health. When a fire 
was lighted in the rooms the water would run 
down the walls, and the back yard was flooded 
with water through bad and deficient drainage. 
[How did this occur in connexion with newly- 
built premises?] He had complained to his 
landlord, who said that all new houses were 
damp. On Thursday morning this man’s son, 
seven years of age, was left in bed, apparently 
asleep, and after the father had taken his break- 
fast he went to the bedroom and found the boy 
dead. Dr. Talbot was called in, and could not 
account for the death. The body was clean, and 
well nourished. He had since made a post- 
mortem examination, and found the lungs highly 
congested ; and the death, he had no doubt, had 
been accelerated by living in a damp house, not 
fit for occupation. The jury returned a verdict 
that the deceased died from congestion and in- 
flammation of the lungs, brought on by living in 
a damp and newly-built house. The coroner’s 
officer was requested to report the verdict to the 
officer of health. 

During the school-boy days of the writer, a 
newly-built school-room, which had not been 
rightly aired, was taken possession of, and in the 
course of a few days afterwards twenty-five boys 
out of thirty were detained at home by illness. 








COST OF CHURCH BELLS, 1680: 
SALISBURY. 


As I have recently read an article in your 
paper on the cost of church bells, I think the 
following, which shows the cost to the dean and 
chapter of Salisbury Cathedral for recasting 
two of the bells which belonged to the belfry 
that was taken down and the materials sold at 
the end of the last century, may be interesting 
to some of your readers :— 


Phong I les of bet neti 

ug. 16, Item, articles of agreement ween 

the Dean and Chapter and Clement 

Towser, of the city of New Sarum, 

bell-founder, and Elizabeth Flowry, 

of the same city, widow, agreed to 

recast the 7th and 8th bells, and to 

find metal necessary, which metal to 

be composed of 8 parts of the best 

copper and 2 s of the shortest 

tin. To be paid 20s. per cwt. for the 

casting, and 61. for every cwt. for 

ae —_ pny of the 5 

. 19, Charge for taking down a in, 
be the 2 great bells, and drink pitt 0123 6 
Sept. 4. For ing the bells to the founders 010 0 

Oct. 25, Charge for meat and drinke at the 
casting the bells ............ccsssseseeseres 120 

For bringing them down into the 
close 0 


wi 

ee Se su 

The charge for labour may appear very low ; 
but from the clerk of the works’ accounts at this 
time I find the master-mason received 1s. 8d. 
per day ; a workman, 1s. 6d.; a labourer, 10d. ; 
a plumber, 1s. 8d.; his man, 1s. 6d.; a carpen- 
ter, 1s. 6d.; his master, 1s. 8d.; a glazier, 1s. 6d. 
In 1474, a carpenter was paid only 6d. per 
day; a labourer, 4d.; and a plumber, 7d. per 





men of Croydon that they should thus have the | da 


iy: F. R. Fisuer, 





THE WILLIAM I. MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


Six,—In the number for the 10th inst., of your 
excellent publication, you publish a perspective 
view and ground-plan of one of the designs for the 
William I. Museum presented at the late com- 
petition. You add to the admirable reproduc- 
tion of the design the information that it was 
this which, after the one by Messrs. Lange had 
been laid aside, had been adopted by the Com- 
mission, and was to be executed. 

Permit me to rectify this statement. Two 
architects received prizes. First, Messrs. Lange, 
father and son, of Munich, for a “ Dorico- 
ionic” design ; secondly, M. Cuypers, of Rure- 
monde, for an “ interpretation” in the Renais- 
sance of the sizteenth century of the Gothic 
composition, of which you reproduced the princi- 
pal features. As the Lange design did not come 
up to the area required by the programme; and 
as M. Cuypers’ system of lighting did not con- 
form to the stipulations of the Commission, 
neither of the prize designs was selected for 
execution. 

Every one would have supposed that the Com- 
mission would have put itself into communica- 
tion with the prizemen (whether MM. Lange or 
M. Cuypers) to alter one of their designs, at the 
discretion of the Commission; but a different 
arrangement was chosen, and another architect, 
M. Godfroy (a member of the jury which decided 
= competition) was named to make a fresh 
plan. 

I have, therefore, sir, to request you to have 
the kindness to erase the word “ selected,” which 
appears under the national and grandiose de- 
sign of M. Cuypers. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. A. AtBerpincK Taw, 
Late Secretary of the Commission for the 
King William I. Museum. 

Amsterdam. 

*,* The information as we gave it came to us 
from friends of the architect. The determina- 
tion of the Commission, as stated in this letter, 
is not creditable. 








SECURING ROOFING SLATES TO OPEN 
BATTENS. 


My attention has been directed to the dia- 
grams in “ Weale’s Rudiments of Building,” 
p- 116; and again to similar diagrams in “‘ Tom- 
linson’s Cyclopedia of Useful Arts,” p. 637, as 
showing the usual and proper mode of nailing 
roofing slates to open battens. Both these dia- 
grams show the two nails close to the top of 
each slate, which is, I believe, at variance with 
the usual practice nowadays of putting the two 
nails near the middle of the slate, viz. the dis- 
tance of the gauge plus the lap or weather from 
the bottom edge, which for duchess slates 24 in. 
long would be, say gauge, 10} in. + lap 3 in. = 
13} in. from the bottom. 

This nailing of the slates near the middle 
seems to be much the best to resist the action 
of the wind on and under the slating, and there 
is no chance of wet penetrating through the 
nail-holes more than through the open vertical 


joint of the under course of slates, whilst slates 


fixed at the top edge only would be liable to be 
lifted and torn off by a strong wind. 

Will some of your readers give an opinion as 
to the best and usual mode of nailing the slatcs 
on open battens; whether 13} in. from the 
bottom for duchess, or close to the top edge ? 

It is presumed that the latter mode, if ever 
practised, is now quite obsolete, and if so, the 
two works in question require revision in this 
particular. Surveyor, 








ACCIDENTS. 


On Monday morning a fire broke out in 
Gresham-street, one of the densest mercan- 
tile quarters in the city of London, which in 
little more than an hour destroyed p: y 
and merchandise of immense value, including 
the more interesting of one of the most 
ancient halls—that of the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany. Of the building in which it originated, 
and which was erected a few years ago at the 
cost of some 20,0001., only the bare charred 
walls and portions of the floors remain. The 
damage done to the hall of the Haberdashers’ 
Company is said to exceed 10,0001., and the fire 
spread to other buildings right and left, destroy- 
ey s great value. The original hall 
of the rbashers’ Company was destroyed in 
the Great Fire of London in 1666, except that 
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part of it called the strong- , in which the 
ancient muniments and plate of the company 
a The ee ee erected 
in , two afterwards, ions of it 
had been vesiael and decorated pragma te 
ear, at a cost of from 4,0001. to 5,0001. The 
Ce ndbinn bal, of which nothing now remains 
but the four walls, is about 60 ft. long by 30 ft. 
in width. The roof and ceiling have been 
aarie Tee and the hall is now open 
;. cause of the fire is at t 

presen 


In Little Bush-lane, Thames-street, where the 
City terminus of the Charing-cross railway is to 
be erected, some dilapidated houses are in course 
of being pulled down. The walls have suddenly 
fallen, carrying with them the scaffolding reared 
against the walls, and seriously injuring several 


persons. 

A hundred houses have been burnt in a fire 
of obscure origin at Chatteris, Cambridge; and 
one-half of the village of Billinghay, near 
Tattershall, in Lincolnshire, with a chapel and 
a number of farm buildings, with a great deal 
of agricultural and other property, have been 
destroyed by a fire originating in the chimney 
of a carpenter's shop. 

At the Vauxhall Foundry, Liverpool, a large 
cylinder was being hoisted out of the pit in 
which it was cast, when a chain ring broke and 
the cylinder fell back into the pit, and was 
allowed to remain there till next evening, when 
it was found that one of the workmen was 
missing, and on examining the pit his feet were 
seen among the sand. The cylinder was hoisted 
out and the poor fellow’s remains removed. The 


coroner’s jury attributed great carelessness to | 


the deceased’s fellow-workmen, and considered 
that the accident arose from insufficient strength 
in the ring of the tackle. 


gas stars light the hall, which is approached by 
a wide stone staircase, built externally so as not 
to destroy the space in the hall. The ground 
8 a reading-room, shop, shop parlour, 
ladies’ retiring-room, committee-room, &c., back 
staircase entrance, and back halls, hall of com- 
munication, and house for the parish engines, 
while the basement is devoted to cellarage. The 
entire cost of the building, including the orches- 
tra, has been about 1,800/., the capital of the 
company being limited to this sum. The works 
have been executed by Mr. Conder, builder, 
London, from the designs and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bartleet, of Brentwood, architect. 
Brighton.— Among the attractions that Brighton 
offers to its visitors, the absence has often been 
remarked of a general lounge or promenade, 
where, during inclement or unfavourable weather, 
they might assemble with opportunities for exer- 
cise, &c. when the open parades or esplanades 
are unavailable. To meet this want, a com- 
pany, entitled, “The Brighton Arcade Company 
(Limited), has been formed under favourable 
auspices. It proposes to erect, on a piece of 
land between Middle-street and West-street, an 
arcade and bazaar, some 200 ft. by 50 ft., and 
which will also form a new public thoroughfare. 
Everything is to be done to form an agreeable 
lounge for visitors. In addition to musical 
entertainments, there: are to be a public restan- 
rant, library and reading-rooms, club-rooms, &c. 
It is not intended to make this arcade a mere 
emporium for toys, but to apportion it among 
various trades and professions. The designs by 
Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, a:chitects, of the 
eastern and western entrances of the proposed 





|arcade, show the style to be Italian. The 
| Western end of the arcade in West-street will 
| face Vallance & Catt’s Brewery; the eastern, 
in Middle-street, the residence of Mr. Rugg, sur- 


ways of 6 ft. and 12 ft. wide from the 
shed, is 100 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, and forms, 
with the covered passage i 
a commodious apartment. The buildings, owing 
to the peculiarity of the site, on land but re- 
cently reclaimed from the river, and with the 
view of obtaining a large amount of space at a 
moderate cost, have been erected of timber, the 
outer faces sheltered by overhanging eaves. 
Interior effect has been obtained by the division 
of the wall space into panels, which will become 
available for advertisements. The approaches 
and buildings were designed by Mr. Mills (late 
surveyor to the commissioners), and Messrs. 
Lucy & Littler, architects, and the buildings 
have been erected under their superintendence 
by Messrs. Holme & Nicol. The approach-road 
is being completed under the direction of Mr. 
Thorburn, the present township surveyor. 
Sheffield. — The town-council have resolved 
upon the erection of a police-station adjoining 
the present Town-hall, preparatory to the en- 
largement and improvement of that building for 


judicial purposes. 











NEW FREE CHURCH, ST. IVES, HUNTS. 


A HANDSOME free church has been opened in 
St. Ives. The extreme length of it outside is 
113 ft.; the extreme width inside, 57 ft. 8 in. 





| The body of the church inside is 74 ft. 6 in. 


| long, and 44 ft. 6 in. wide. The height from floor 
|to the highest point in ceiling is 41 ft. The 
| disposition of the plan in the front consists of an 
| outer open porch, having columns on each side 
|capped with carved capitals. This entrance 
jleads to an inner porch, which has a stone 
| groined ceiling. On each side of this porch are 
| doors communicating with side lobbies and the 


In a cutting of the Stockport and Timperley | geon. The building, we understand, will be | body of the church. The gallery staircase occu- 
railway at Gatley, a mass of earth of about 50 | commenced at once, as it is the intention of the | pies the right angle, the left being reserved for 
tons weight fell while some navvies were at promoters to open the arcade in the spring the side galleries when erected. 


work, and although one of them was set to watch 


of 1865. 





A fourpenny rate has been ordered 


| At the back of the church is an apse, about 


for such a fall, a navvy was driven against a|by the council, to pay for the Pavilion, or, 17 ft. deep, the lower part of which is formed 
waggon and had his brains dashed out, while rather, to repay the money borrowed for its| into a large vestry, the upper part being an 


two others were seriously injured. 


At the theatre of Madgeburg, in Prussia, | 25,0001., instead of 15,0001., as heretofore. ; é 
during the performance of “ Robert and Ber-|The council, by the casting vote of the mayor, | @ staircase, warming chamber, &c. In the front 


tram,” the scene of a part of the first act passes| have refused the Pavilion committee’s re- | of the apse is arranged 


|purchase. The Pavilion has been insured for | organ and singers’ gallery. On one side of this 
| apse is the minister’s vestry, and on the other is 


a raised platform, which 


in a tower raised at a considerable height above | quest, that Mr. Pantaenius be paid 1001. on | extends the whole width of the church, instead 
the stage ; and while the play was in progress | account of his commission for superintending the | of the usual pulpit. At each angle is a pedestal 
the tower suddenly fell to the ground with two decorations of the Pavilion, and for his travelling | supporting a brass gas standard, and in the 
actors who were in it at the moment. These | expenses. The council had on a previous occa- | centre the book-board for the minister, which is 


men were both killed on the spot’: an actress | 
had her arms separated from her body; and a. 


number of other persons received injuries from 
the fall of the beams and planks of which the 
tower was constructed. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


West Ham.—Messrs. Curtis & Son have pre- 
sented their report for the enlargement of the 
union-house. It is proposed to erect a new 
infirmary, capable of holding 100 men and 100 
women, to enlarge the infections and recovery 
wards and the boys’ and girls’ school-room, build 
store-rooms and officers’ rooms. The cost is 
§,7951. The estimate for holding 250 additional 
inmates is 5,7951., or 231. per head. It has been 
resolved by the local guardians to adopt the 
plans and report of Messrs. Curtis, and to apply 
to the Poor-law Board for leave to carry out the 
proposed enlargement of the house. 

Brentwood (Essex).—The new town-hall has 
been formally opened. The building is erected 
in the Italian style of architecture, the portico 
being composed of four fluted columns of the 
Corinthian order. The first-floor windows on 
either side are Ionic, and the base or ground 
story rusticated, the whole being surmounted 
with enriched cornice and balustrade. A 
bracketed and illuminated clock projects from 
the centre of the pediment, and the front of the 
building is executed in Portland cement. The 
hall is 74 ft. long by 37 ft. 6 in. wide, with open 
roof 29 ft. in height to the ridge. The main 
timbers of the roof are stained and varnished, 
the ceiling being divided into panels or compart- 
ments by means of moulded ribs, which, together 
with the moulded deal cornice, are also varnished. 
A feature in the roof is the tie-rods, which are of 
iron, while the spandrels formed by them are 
filled in with ornamental ironwork, all of which 
is pricked out in colour. The hall is ventilated 
by means of eight octagon panels in the ceiling 
(which also serve to light the centre of the 
hall), by perforations through the entire length 
of the cornice and by the windows. Ornamental 


sion paid travelling expenses, and it was urged 
by the town-clerk and Mr. Alderman Burrows 
that they ought to pay such expenses. Mr. Bur- 


house or achurch: Mr. Pantaenius had to spend 
hours and days in watching the work going on 


also to attend the committee meetings on many 
days; thus his duties were different from where 
a church was being built, where the architect 
could come once a fortnight or three weeks just 
to see that the brickwork was being done credit- 
ably. He believed Mr. Pantaenius was not 
overpaid : he opposed his appointment, thinking 
that Mr. Crace ought to have been employed ; 
but he was perfectly satisfied with what had 
been done. Mr. Pantaenius had to give up 
appointments in London, and he did not believe 
he was a gainer in any way, except in repu- 
tation. 

Weston-super-Mare.—At a recent meeting of 
the building committee of the proposed hospital, 
Mr. H. F. Price, architect, presented plans, and 
stated that he estimated the cost of the erection 
at about 1,7001. The committee said, that the 
cost was more than they would be able to meet. 
Mr. Price then produced plans of a smaller 
building, which would suit as a dispensary and 
casualty ward fit for the present requirements, 
and stated he estimated the cost of that building 
at about 3001. After some discussion it was 
proposed that the site marked out by Mr. Price, 
and the situation of the building, should be 
adopted, and Mr. Price was requested to make 
the latter plans so as to admit of an extension in 
the building when necessary at any future 
period. 

Liverpool.—The extensive new buildings which 
have been erected at Woodside Ferry by the 
Birkenhead Commissioners have been opened 
for the receipt of tolls. These buildings have 
been designed to meet the pi. mgpeagnier 98 the 
largely increasing passenger traffic, as well as to 
pomcne Fonts the arrangements. The buildings 
are approached by a new road 100 ft. wide, a 
portion only of which is as yet opened for traffic. 





The main building, which is entered by door- 


rows said, this was not like building a large | 


and what would be the effect of it when done, | 


| supported on panelling of tracery. At the rear 
a cushioned seat extends the whole width of the 

| platform, having a carved back. 

There is a gallery at one end of the church. 

| The accommodation is now arranged for about 

| 750 persons. 

| The main feature of the building externally 
is a tower and spire of 150 ft. high, which occu- 

| pies the centre of the front elevation. 

The cost of the building, including warming 
and lighting, will be about 4,0001. 

The style of architecture is Gothic, of the 
Decorated period. Four of the windows in the 
back part of the church have been filled with 
stained glass of appropriate pattern, by Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London. 

Mr. John Tarring, of Bucklersbury, London, 
is the architect. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. Sanders, builder, of London; and 
Mr. Rothwell, also of London, has put up the 
gasfittings. 

As the church oceupies a prominent position 
in the town, viz., Market-hill, the inhabitants 
have subscribed a sufficient sum for a new town 
clock, to be placed in the tower ; and a fine clock 
and bell have therefore been made and fixed 
by Messrs. Smith & Sons, of St. John’s-square, 
London: the face fronting Market-hill is illu- 
minated. 

The church was opened on the 14th inst. 








CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Greenwich (East).—Christchurch, Greenwich, 
East, after being closed for cleansing and repairs, 
has been re-opened for Divine service. The entire 
interior has been decorated upon the design of 
Messrs. Hayward & Pitman, of London. The primi- 
tive and complementary colours are blended and 
toned down. The roof of the church is supported 
by five beams, placed on brackets abutting from 
the walls, and extending across the entire width, 
with the queen-post support, the central part 
being flat, and having sides shelving to the walls. 
The entire roof is principally of stained oak, 
divided into nine rows of twenty-eight panels 
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each. The central row has a dark ground, each 


panel being ornamented with a large circle of| persons. The interior of the 


gold, and on either side the panels are of blue 
sprinkled with stars. The shelving sides on 
either side of the flat part of the roof have alter- 
nate red and white roses, with corners in blue 
and white forming quatrefoils, the centre row of 
panels having an emblem of the Trinity in red, 
green, and gold, alternately, each panel through. 
out the roof being bordered in vellum white. 
A cornice subtends the roof: the mouldings are 
picked in colour, and a scroll border is painted 
upon the wall in black and red. The supports 
upon the beams have vellam-coloured borders, 
with the chamfers alternately red and green, 
while the pendants are painted white, blue, and 
gold. The stone brackets supporting the beains | 
are ornamented. The gallery is of stained oak, 
having a continuous border of gold, blue, ma- 
roon, and white, along the top of the panelling, 
and similarly ornamented at the bottom. The 
upright posts between the panels are diapered red 
and gold alternately, and one side of each post is 
painted blue, the other maroon. The iron pillars 
supporting the galleries have capitals decorated, 
in character with the pendants of the roof. 
Around the walls, about 5 ft. from the ground, 
an ornamental border extends of green and red, 
underneath: the wall is of light green, and 
above to the reof sage green. The lower part of 
the chancel wall is painted red, and about 4} ft. 
from the ground there is a gold border. Above, 
this wali has a warm tinted ground powdered | 
with gold crowns and fleur-de-lys, and roses of | 
green and blue alternately. 

Friday Bridge (Ely).—The chief stone of the | 
new parish church of this village has been laid 


by the Bishop of Ely. The church was com- | 


menced on the 25th of April last, and the walls 


are now nearly ready for the roof. The central | 


stone, laid by the bishop, is said to be “exactly | 
what its name imports, being a plain stone im- 
mediately under the middle of the east window, 
and just above the line of the Communion-table. 
Its dimensions are 4ft. 6 in. in length, 1 ft. 9 in. 


building will apparently seat w 


2 
zs 


of 
ls will 
plastered, and the roof is to be of 
stained. 

Chichester.—The re-building of the tower 
the cathedral is still progressing pach 
new work is now upwards of 120 
surface of the ground : 6 ft. or 7 ft. tena 
added will carry the work to the level of 
walk round the base of the spire. The 
the tower will be (without the embattled 
pets and turrets) 127 agi meee 
149 ft. 9 in.; making a total to the sen 
capstone of 227 ft. The windows on each face 
the tower, which, as in the original, are eac 
distinct in design, are now finished, and the 
| platform upon which the men are employed has 
| been again raised. As soon as the tower is car- 
ried to the height above mentioned, the whole of 
the scaffolding, the value of which is said to be 
between 1,6001. and 1,7001., will be taken down, 
and the operation of connecting the old work 
and the new will be commenced. 

‘inford (Bristol).—The chief stone of a school- 
church has been laid at Ridgehill, near Winford. 
This mission- or school-church, is mach required, 
on account of the population of the hamlet being 
situate nearly two miles from the parish church 
of Winford. The building will be erected on 
land purchased by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Tripp, 
who also defrays the cost of the building, and 
when finished it will be conveyed to trustees for 
church purposes. The building has been de- 
signed by Mr. Robinson, architect, Leamington ; 
and the. work will be carried out by Messrs. 
| Whitcombe & Cutler, of Ridgehill. The charch, 
which is 40 feet by 19 feet, is designed to accom- 
modate 100 persons, and will be of a plain 
character, the cost being estimated at 2001. 

Llanfwrog.—The new church here has been 
opened by the Bishop of Bangor. The edifice 
| has been rebuilt from the foundation. It re- 

places a small ated single-bodied church, 
50 ft. by 15 ft. The orientation is nearly due 
| east, and the church is dedicated to St. M 


j 
i 


ae 


Hale 


> &, 








in height, and 2 ft. 5 in. in depth, passing | The style of the new building is Second Pointed. 
through the thickness of the wall, and appearing | The walls are built with rabble masonry, the 
on both sides. Its inner face, which is made to | , material for which was procured in the neigh- 
project somewhat beyond the face of the wall, is bourhood, the d or ornamental parts 
to be carved hereafter so as to forma reredos, _ being built of Stourton Hill stone. The charch 
should funds be forthcoming.” The stonework | comprises a nave, 37 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in.; a chan- 
in general is also for the present to be left in | cel, 22 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in., divided from the nave 
block, the committee desiring to do first such | by a stone arch ; a south porch; a robing-room, 
necessary things only as will render the pnilding | and a bell turret on the west gable. The roofs 
available in some sort for public use at the|are of red pine, stained and covered with Car- 
earliest period possible. The style of the church | narvonshire slates. The nave is lighted by two 
is Early Decorated, the materials used being treble-lighted and two double-lighted arch- 
brick and stone; and when completed it will headed windows ; the chancel by a three-lighted 
accommodate nearly 300 persons. The interior | arch-headed window in the east gable ; and of 
is not to be plastered, and two string courses of | two windows in the south wall one is a single 
red bricks are introduced among the white, de-| and the other a double light. The floor within 


fining the sills and springers of the windows, | the altar raile is laid with encaustic tiles by 


and continued over their heads. The ground 
plan forms a Latin cross, comprising the chancel, 
24 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, with sacristy on the 
north and chantry-chapel on the south side, nave 


| Messrs. Maw & Co.; the foliated iron rails, as 
| well as the ornamental ironwork throughout, 
| being from the works of Mr. Brawn, of Birming- 
|ham. The passages are laid with black and red 


60 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, south-west porch, and | tiles, set anglewise, with a buff border. The 
north-west clock-tower to be surmounted by a | open seats, pulpit, and reading-desk, which are 
spire. The tower is deferred for the present respectively placed in the north and south piers 
for want of fands, but the incumbent, at his own of the chancel arch, and altar table, are of red 
expense, has put in the concrete platform on | pine, stained. The building will accommodate 
which it will have to be erected ; and his brother- 135 persons. The cost of the eS ae will 
in-law, the architect, who has given the plans | be about 6007. Messrs. & Rogers, of 
and specifications and his professional assistance, | Bangor and London, were the architects; and 











promises the upper portion of the spire. 
to the spongy character of the soil, great pre- 
cautions were to secure the founda- 
tions, &c., by means of concrete, cement, and 
hoop iron, and by making the walls more 
massive. The architect is Mr. J. H. Owen, of 
the Board of Public Works, Dublin; and the 
builder, Mr. C. Bennett, of Lynn. The estimated 
expense approaches 2,0001. 

Stafford.—Mr. James Tyrer, of Tixall Hall, has 
determined to erect, at his own cost, a church 


for this growing suburb of Stafford, nemed | i 


Castletown, and mainly inhabited by persons 
employed on the North-Western Railway. The 
new church is to be erected on a plot of land 
ao to the infant school. The architect 
is Culshaw, of Liverpool, and the plans 
and elevations show that it is to be a plain 


Owing | Mr. T. Davies, of Llanerchymedd, the builder. 


Reading.—The repairs now on in the 
upper part of the tower of St. Lawrence’s Charch | .,.. 
have been rendered by the discovery 
that the massive oak beams used in the structure 
have become entirely decayed and little better 
than touchwood: this has resulted from flaws in 
meh a RAN BN for many years the 
rain has penetrated, and by st 
rotted the whole of the wood. The beams wei 


to the local Merewry, will be 
derivable from Church property. St. Lawrence’s 
tower is 90 ft. high, exclusive of the pinnacles ; 
and most of the bells have been recast since 


Gothic building, with a bell-turret surmounting | the year 1574. 








The ceiling is to be painted blue, and 
studded with stars. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Sheerness.—The new Roman Catholic Church 
at Sheerness has been formally opened for divine 
service. The edifice is situate near the sea- 
wall which borders the whole of this portion of 
the coast. It is in the Transition style, and has 
been erected from designs furnished by Mr. 
Pugin, of Ramsgate. The ground plan com- 

ises a nave and chancel, taper 112 ft. 
long and 48 ft. wide, including side chapel and 


aisles are extremely simple, nothing being ex- 
pended on mere ornament. The chancel termi- 
nates in an apse, and contains seven tracery 
windows, which are enriched moulded 
columns, hood-moulds, and caps, the latter 
supporting the ribs, which carry the groined 
ceiling. The nave roof measures 67 ft. from the 
apex to the floor-linc, and is divided by main and 
intermediate principals in each bay, which = 
again ly subdivided by ribs and panels, an 
ari Tho peel of Tin shins Geiapun, and 
framed with knee-pieces, resting on wall-plate. 
The whole of the timbers have wrought-iron 
roses, painted and gilt. The lady-chapel con- 


wrog. | tains a rose window and three lancets. The roof 


is panelled. The altar is worked in Caen stone, 
enriched with marbles, and was executed by Mr. 
Earp, of London. The organ gallery is supported 
by a simple stone arch, going the entire width 
of the nave, springing from stone corbels and 
abutments. The cost, which includes every- 
thing connected with the building, from the 
sacristy fittings to the high altar, amounts to 
nearly 4,0001. The work has been executed by 
Mesers. Smith & Son, of Ramsgate. The internal 
metal-work, which is simple in design, was by 
Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham. 

Stowrbridge. ‘—A new church has been opened 
here for divine service. The edifice is situate 
nearly in the centre of the town, at a junction 
of two streets, the west front facing Kiddermin- 
ster-street. It is designed in the full Decorated 
period of the Gothic style, and has been built 
from the designs of Mr. Pugin. The ground- 
plan comprises nave and aisles, tower at the 
north-west angle, chancel, two side chapels, and 
@ sacristy. The dimensions are,—Length, 120 ft. ; 
breadth, 52 ft.; height, 57 ft. The building is 
principally erected of Stourbridge red firebrick, 
with dressings of Bath stone. The work has 
been entirely carried out by Mr. Ife, of Stour- 
bridge. 








COMPENSATION CASES, 
Ar the Lord Mayor's Court, last week, before Mr 


Commissioner Kerr and a ct tion 
“Jones and Cohen o. London, Chat Rodeos and 
Dover Railway Company,” occupied the whole jar - 

the amount to be awarded for three freehold 

of which the claimants were trus- 
and Mr. Raymond were for the 

Mr, He 2 C., with whom was Mr. 
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Wiiscellanen, 

Provipext IwnstirvTtion or ForeMEN AND 
Cuxxxs or Works.—The dinner in aid of this 
Institution will be held on the 27th inst. at the 
London Tavern, and deserves support. Mr. J. 
Taylor will preside, and Mr. 8. Tricket will 
occupy the vice-chair. 


MemoriaL or Sraxspearr. — A drinking. 
fountain has been erected at Black Gang, at the 
back of the Isle of Wight, dedicated in an in- 
scription “to the memory of Shakspeare.” The 
fountain has been erected by Mr. Letts, a gentle- 
man residing at Black Gang. 


Roya Scwoor or Navat Arcuirectrvre, Soutn 
KeEnsincton,— The Committee of Council on 
Education having appointed Dr. Woolley as 
Inspector and Director of Studies, and Mr. C. 
Merrifield as Principal, have named as Vice- 
principal Mr. Parkiss, the Senior Wrangler and 
First Smith’s Prizeman in the present year. 





| before the 15th July, 1865. 


Tue Soctat Science Concress iy Yorx.—As| Tse tare Desravcrion or Property at 
already announced the eighth annual meeting of | Lusoces.—The Council of State has just autho- 
the National Social Science Association will com- | rized the town of Limoges to make a loan of ten 
mence in this city, on, this, Thursday, and will | million francs for the purpose of reconstructing 
terminate on the Thursday following. The ques- | the quarter that was burnt, and executing other 
tions for discussion by the members of the Con- | important works. 
gress are very numerous and insportent, and the A Dispensary ror Barnstey.—This place h 

, : 7 % ? ? Pp as 
meeting promises to be a good one. jast had the good fortune to have presented to 

ARCHITECTURAL Prize, Paris.—The Duc de/ it a large building for a dispensary, and a sum 
Valmy has placed at the disposal of the Academy | of 5,000l. for its maintenance. The gift is from 
of Fine Arts the sum of 1,500 francs, to be given | Mr. Staniforth Beckett, of The Knoll, Torquay. 
to the author of the best essay on a general 
question of architecture. The Academy has in| T#® Workine Crass Inpusrrist, EXnrsrrion 
consequence published the following theme :—|?0® ManyiEsone.—A public meeting has been 
“To explain principles and rules of architecture ; | be!d in Great Portland-street School-room, to 
to develop the theory of the art as applicable to | Promote this Exhibition, when resolations were, 


our epoch.” The essays are to be sent in on or | *fter discussion, unanimously passed, pledging 
the meeting to promote the same to the utmost 


of its power ; soliciting the co-operation of the 
MonumENtAL.—The bronze equestrian statue of | gentry; and appointing a committee to carry 


| the Prince Consort has been formally inaugurated | out the details. The promoters propose that the 


| 


at Halifax. The cost of the statue was met by | Exhibition should take place about Christmas 
public subscription some time ago; and when | time. 


Fata Accipgent To aN Ancurrect.—At York,|the form which the memorial was to take had 
recently, Mr. Hornsey, architect, while measur-| been decided upon, the work was put into the 
ing some old walls of a tile-kiln which were to| hands of Mr. Thornycroft, of London. The | 





Rat“way BrRipGE BETWEEN SoOvTHWARK AND 
tHE Ciry.-—During the last week the contractors 
commenced fixing the first girders for the rail- 


be taken down and rebuilt, was killed by the fall statue and pedestal measure 18 ft. from the, 


of the roof upon him. The local papers state 
that he was much respected, and that his un- 
timely death will be regretted by a large circle 
of friends, 


St. Mary’s Tower, Tavnron, struck BY 
Lichtyino.—On Saturday in last week a very 
severe thunder-storm burst over Taunton, ac- 
companied by torrents of hail and rain. Whilst 
the storm was at its height, the pinnacles and 
parapet of St. Mary’s tower were struck by 
lightning, and large quantities of the ornamental 
stonework were thrown to the ground, and a 
quantity of lead roofing melted. The tower, as 
our readers will recollect, has only been com- 
pleted a year or so, having been just rebuilt at a 
cost of 9,0001. or 10,0001. So far as the damage 


| Birmingham, and weighs a ton and a half. The 


_ The total cost of the statue is 1,300 guineas. 


can at present be ascertained, it is estimated | 


r ‘ |way bridge between Bankside and Thames- 
Tho Lense hes bows suqieites Sines me | street, intended to carry the South-Eastern 
“| Railway at London-bridge, and the Charing- 
| cross Railway in the Strand, to the Central City 


|terminus of those companies in Cannon-street, 


ground. 
in the possession of her Majesty, named Nim 
The statue has been cast by Messrs. Elkington, 


ancient sand process was employed. Messrs. 


, . Pp . | City. The land, arches, and abutments on both 
M‘Donald & Field, of Aberdeen, have supplied ; ~ Ai: , ie 
ae . +. | Sides of the river are completed, and the sinking 
the pedestal, which is of unpolished grey granite. | of the cylinders is p eo > 


An obelisk in memory of the late Mr. J. R. | ALTERATION IN THE Names or THE MeETRO- 
Farquharson, of Invercauld, has been erected in | poyran ToorouGurares.—The following altera- 
the grounds of Invercauld. The Brethren of} tion in the names of some of the principal 
St. Nathalan Lodge of Freemasons (No. 259), | metropolitan thoroughfares has just been effected 
Tullich-in-Mar, of which Lodge the deceased | py the Metropolitan Board of Works :—Brick- 
gentleman had held the position of Right Wor- | jgne and York-street, St. Luke’s, Finsbury, is 
shipful Master for many years, laid the founda- | pow Central-street; and John’s-row and Wil- 
tion-stone of the monument with full Masonic | mington-street, in the same locality, are merged 
honours. | into one thoronghfare, and named Levers-street. 

Tue Otpest Cuvrcn ry tire Sovtn or Excranp. | Southampton-street, Russell-square, is now called 





that it will cost only about 401. to restore it. 
Ss sa It having been agreed at a vestry meeting, by | 
an ee ee ae ore ee the consent of about six of the ratepayers, that | 
cea as (23rd) 7a pi apa ane the old church of Selsey should be torn down, | 
jee Paeeene ce ea & (ieceatiiein ation, ™ | and a new one built near the village, the follow- | 
That having considered the letter from the First | eo. Seeger 4 he = nine ages enter ma 
Commissioners of Her Majesty 's Works, ke., | stands was a place where the ancient Britons 
relative to the erection of a statue of Sir James performed their religious worship, as witness the | 


Outram, on land reclaimed by the Thames} nount. On the south-eastern corner of the | 


Embankment, they are of opinion thet the! churchyard the Romans built their church, as | 
application should receive the most favourable | vitness old foundations if you dig below the | 


consideration of the Board, the question of the | surface. In England, Christianity was first 


exact site, and other details, being reserved for | reached at Selsey, probably on the v site 
Spats Gtermination. | wae the church ihe mnie and tradition says | 
Discovery at St. BarrHotomew’s, Smwiru-| that one of the twelve apostles preached vt | 
FieLv.—During the works now in progress for Selsey. The site is one where religious service | 
the enlargement and restoration of St. Bartholo-| has been performed most probably for upwards 
mew’s, the workmen engaged in excavating on | of 2,000 years. Can it be possible for the pre- | 
the north side of the parochial boys’ school,| sent generation to remove it? The church is) 
which bears the appearance of great antiquity, the oldest in the south of England, if not in | 
in order to lay bare the immense and massive | England, and a few years since was put in good | 
buttresses of the priory walls, and also in exca-| repair: at a trifling expense it would now last 
vating in the interior of the chancel, discovered | for ages.” 
several leaden coffins, no doubt containing the| Tye Opesr PAVEMENT IN OR NEAR THE Crry. 
remains of the monks and friars belonging to| Ry far the most ancient paving either in or near 
the priory. The coffins being securely soldered | the city of London is to be found in Trinity-square, 
it is not intended to have them opened, and they | Tower-hill. There are portions of the early road- 
will consequently be removed to a place of| way still remaining in the four angles of the 
sepulture. Large quantities of remains have irregular-shaped plot of ground forming the so- 
been dug up. called “square,” at each of the corners, where 
Tue Firzroy Market Raccep Scnoots,| they may now be seen; and forming, as they un- 
Torrennam Court Roap.—The ragged schools} doubtedly do, from the rubble of which they are 
are doing so much good, in a quiet and unpre-| composed, with the boulders, coggles, limestone, 
tentious way, that we are always glad to hear of | and cement ordinarily used in the erection of 
their success, and as sorry to hear of their| walls and bastions in the early times, these re- 
adversity. The Fitzroy Market schools, we| mains may be considered as furnishing most 
much regret to learn, have been robbed to what | interesting, and probably unrivalled, specimens 
is to them a serious extent, and efforts are being | of road-making in the City and its more imme- 
made to replace what the thieves have stolen.| diate precincts long before the Great Fire, in 
The most grievous circumstance in the affair is,| 1666. There are also closely contiguous to these 
that all the articles of clothing belonging to the | peculiar spots of pavement some very old houses, 
poor mothers, and to the night industrial classes, | especially the Coopers’ Arms, at the corner of the 
have been stolen, as well as the reserve stock of | square (or rather oval) nearest Barking Church, 
sheeting, calico, flannel, and a good deal of other | and at the companion corner, near George-street, 
property; and the funds of the society had| still stands the Old George Tavern, which is 


all been expended on that stock. The ladies’ | shown upon the maps published before the Great | largo 


committee, therefore, earnestly appeal to the| Fire. This “hostelrie” possesses all the fea- 
generosity of the public for help in this strait; so | tures of antiquity. It is of timber, with a pent- 
that the poor women, especially, who have been | house front forming a balcony, still used as a 
sufferers by this heartless robbery, may have | pleasant retreat, with trees before it, looking over 
their clothing replaced. Miss Oxley, the hon, | the gardens and the (now dry) moat of the Tower 
sec., 16, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, W., will | and within full view of which stood the block 
receive contributions ; also Miss Stableford, the| and the gallows in the sixteenth century, as 
treasurer, at 59, Devonshire-street, Portland-| shown in Ogilvy’s and other maps of the period. 


place, W. | City Press. 











Cosmo-place. The distinction of Great and Little 
Russell-street, Covent Garden, is abolished, and 
the two are now Russell-street. Holloway-road 
now extends from Upper-street, Islington, to the 
Great Northern railway, and the host of terraces, 
places, buildings, &c., are all merged into one 
common nomenclature, Holloway-road. The road 
has been entirely renumbered, the numbers run- 
ning from north to south, the odd numbers on 
the west, and the even on the east. Pitfield- 
street, Hoxton, now extends from Old-street-road 
to the New North-road, and Haberdashers’ Walk 
and Place no longer exist. Foley-place, Maryle- 
bone, has been renamed Langham-place. Mary- 
lebone-street, Regent-street, is now called Glass- 
house-street ; and Queen-street, Golden-square, 
is now Denman-street. Numerous other altera- 
tions are in contemplation. 


Tze Castte Howarp Tumvri.—An examina- 
tion of the British graves on the Castle Howard 
estate, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, has 
been commenced. In one tumulus, about 30 
yards in diameter, and having an altitude of 
about 8 ft., which had never previously been dis- 
turbed, the excavation was commenced on the 
north side, and was driven, about 9 ft. in width, 
completely through to the south. The evidences 
of fire increased towards the centre until twelve 
distinct sections of charcoal layers, interspersed 
with others of burnt earth and stones, but with 
very few bones, were discernible. About the 
centre, burnt stones and a few bones were found 
as a distinct deposit, about 3 ft. deep, and here 
the workmen were surprised to find a layer of 
concrete material increase so rapidly in thick- 
ness that it presented all the appearance of a 
concrete floor, hard as a flag,—indeed, the con- 
struction of the tumulus was very remarkable, 
and altogether unusual. In the centre of this 
large concrete floor or platform a magnificent 
scalloped or pectinated urn was found, but there 
were no bones along with it. From beneath the 
urn, attached by clay to the bottom, a flint 
implement was taken, having a dentate edge, 
yet sharp as a saw, which it resembled. Tho 
area and magnitude of the burning, of 
which the evidences were profuse, seemed to 
account for the almost entire consuming of the 
body, of which hardly a vestige was discoverable. 
But a rabbit-burrow also passed right through 
the barrow and just over the urn, and in this 
way bones may have been removed from their 
intended resting-place. The platform or floor 
upon which the burial had been made appeared 
to have been constructed with great care. 
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Worxmen’s Inpustrriat Exursrrion at Tun- 
BRIDGE WELLS.—This exhibition, which was 
under consideration, it seems, even prior to the 
opening of the Lambeth Exhibition, has now 
been opened. The town-hall was intended to 
have been used, but it was found too small, and 
Cramp’s Riding-school has been taken for the 
purpose. The ex-Queen of the French was pre- 
sent at the opening. The inaugural address was 
delivered by the Hon. F. G. Molyneaux, and in 
the evening a concert was given by the Choral 
Society. The articles exhibited are said to be 
very numerous. 


Tue Bricuton Art Socrery’s Exuipirion.— 
The eleventh annual exhibition of paintings of 
the Brighton Art Society, has been opened 
to the public, as usual, in the two rooms 
at the Pavilion, which were some years ago 
fitted up for the purpose by the town surveyor. 
The number of pictures is 442, of which 238 are 
in oil: the remainder are in water-colour; and 
there are also a few specimens of statuary. The 
number of artists who contribute to the exhibi- 
tion is about 160, among whom there is a goodly 
sprinkling of natives of the county. Speaking 
generally, the exhibition is regarded, says the local 
Herald, as fally sustaining the character of the 
society. The interest of the exhibition was en- 
hanced by the presence of a selection of pictures 
from the Sheepshanks Collection, at South 
Kensington. 

Cuester Town Hatit.—The town council have 
resolved “that the design ‘ Love’s Labour,” by 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, be adopted, 
and that the same be carried out; but that the 
council defer deciding on erecting the tower till 
tenders are obtained; that Messrs. Lanyon, 


Lynn, & Lanyon be requested to prepare the | 


working drawings and specification with and 
without the tower; and that the committee be 
authorized to advertise for tenders in stone, and 
brick and stone, as soon as the working draw- 
ings and specifications are ready.” The building 
committee had previously requested Messrs. 
Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon to send in an elevation 
both in brick and in stone, with an estimate of 
cost ; and the architects did so, stating that they 
estimated the cost in brick, without a tower, at 
about 15,0001., or with the tower 1,5001. more ; 
but advising the construction to be of stone, 
which could be had from the neighbourhood, and 
could be used at not much greater cost. In 
speaking of the cost in brick, the architects 
say,— The estimate of the cost per cubic foot 
has been arrived at from information derived 
from builders and others in Chester, on whose 
judgment we believe reliance may be placed. 
The contractor for the new hotel in Eastgate- 
street, states that the building on which he is 
there engaged is being carried out at the rate of 
44d. per cubic foot. By reference to the accom- 
panying elevation, it may be seen that the style 
of work therein proposed (with the exception of 
the stone balustrade and cornice round the 
building) is not in any way more expensive than 
that of the hotel. However, to learn what may 
be considered to be a full margin, we have cal- 
culated the whole of the front building at 5d., 
or 3d. more per cubic foot than the hotel. The 
central tower, as here assigned, thongh not much 
more expensive in proportion, is calculated at 
9d. per foot, to allow for extra cost of scaffolding, 
labour, &c.; the octagonal tower at 6d. ; and the 
remainder of the building, courts, &c., at 4d.” 
Mr. Lynn was of opinion, though no estimate 
had been made, that the building could be erected 
in stone Tér-20,0001. We agree with the archi- 
tects in thinking that the council ought to build 
their new town-hall in stone. 





TENDERS. 


For alterations at 308, Kentish-town-road, for Mr. 
Robinson. Mr. Manning, architect :— 


Kent ... . £175 0 0 
Allen ... 166 (0 C0 
Abbott 14 0 06 








For three houses at Peckham, for Mr. Noldwritt. Mr. 
Henry Jarvis, architect :— 





Marsland & Son .. £2,660 0 0 
tee) he, Se CT 2,487 0 0 
Aldred & Doulton 2,339 0 0 
TINIE iss icscecteniccioniaisobaioess 2,300 0 0 





For alterations at the Norwich Equitable Fire Office. 
Mr, T. D. Barry, architect :— 
Lacey (accepted) .............00e00008 £730 0 0 





For enlargement of the schools, Thorpe Hamlet, Nor- 
wich. Mr. T. D. Barry, architect :— 
Plummer & Bloom (accepted) ... £538 0 0 





For new premises, London-street, Norwich, for Mr. 
G. C. Stevens. Mr. T. D. Barry, architect : — 
Lacey (accepted £70 0 0 


A tee PERO R eee eeeeeeeneeee 


For the erection of Birkenhead Industrial Schools, 
“Albert Memorial.” Mr. David Welker, architect, 
Quantities 7 by Mr. W. M. Boden :— 

Jones 


WUE siibaltnoccascaxenaciean £6,824 0 0 

Harkness & Dempstie ............ 5,989 0 0 
NE BE TIO vocacontaksentebnceses 5,950 0 0 
snbinhdbindiasanvewnsnnbinatesteeny 6,919 0 0 
IE iis cstcevesendecrsensenscssadaes 3 0 0 
Neill (accepted) ...............000008 5,700 0 0 
EE wiscinsiatnidabatinessatelinmagie 5, 0 0 
IIE sisccnicictinccipincassinaadins 6,330 0 0 





For building a house, offices, and stabling at Streatham, 
patch James McGrouther. Messrs. Scurry & Wright, 
architects :— 


PMI citicnscnacackbvbncenosstbedesasacieie £4,360 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 4,277 6 0 
Piper & Wheeler .........cs000.-s40s 4,160 0 0 
SINE iecapaneissantsicnandibianckcans 4, 00 
MI i itis soit ccaceeepesiicancsiion . 4,080 0 0 
CRE. sadichabrsneninciiancbalons 3,957 0 0 
MII chica sendeiiiccchdoidcakaticiinans 3, 0 0 





For alterations at ‘‘ The Grove,” Cringleford, Norfolk, 
for Mr, Alfred Massey. Mr. T. D. Barry, —- = 


House. ge. 
ONDE sicintblitanccningindorati £21,488 0 O ...... £241 10 0 

Es tinatbinhekansadniearinan i ee _ 
LEAL ER TN: - Sa 187 0 0 
WF cicenhatbsnsonevessenenissiges 1, ee ae 227 10 0 
ERE c ee eee 187 0 0 
I 099 0 0 oa 187 0 0 
Plummer & Bloom............ 1,000 0 0 ...... 181 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding three houses in Hare 
Marsh-street, Bethnal-green, for Mr. J. Smith, Mr, D. 
Gylby, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


on ah REE STEEP PARR IIS Te £5830 0 0 
Allen (accepted) .........ccc..seseseeees 791 0 0 
SIE cite tictiinchineniienitandacneionihiasiceiiis 630 0 0 





For new county police-office, with court-room, lockups 
and ————* and office-keeper’s resid — 
whbotha: 





OR seviepismnciaederbel £2,126 0 0 
PINON, se iiastgietbcensieasinnpricsinaiiniion’ 2,007 0 0 
MIEN vs ccbincsavicscpdenaesskunpasebiecben 1,895 0 0 
Blackshaw (accepted) ............ 1,850 0 0 





For drill hall, stores, armoury, and quarters for the 
First Gloucester Volunteer Artil‘ery Corps, Bristol. Mr. 
C. F. Rumley, architect. Quantities ——e _ 





Brown... dliiebibiicinididanlintisines 1,190 0 0 
Banner . 1,181 0 0 
Lewis ...... 1,160 0 0 
Beaven & Son ... 1,153 0 0 
Lowest Separates ................... 1,134 0 0 

EE scanckntuinasesicivaesbinkensaloneds 1,129 0 0 





For additions to farm premises on the estate of Sir G. 
E. Welby Gregory, bart. Mr, R. W. Johnson, archi- 
tect :-— 


RIO csi taneiniisknthiichodacbemmbeciaxmidica £243 16 11 
Barnes & Wakerly ................0000 238 18 0 

cess pa Meh crbinalindiblen couse 224 9 4 
Pearson & Whait ...............-...+8 203 13 9 





For taking down and rebuilding house at South Crox- 

ton, Leicestershire. Mr. R. W. 5 ohnson, architect :— 
SMNOUE  ccacccucsactgeuiasibonneedoieiapeunes 327 0 0 
Robinson & Knight... 








For peeing. house and making additions to pre- 
mises in Bourne Fen, Lincolnshire, Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
architect :— 

Bradshaw £420 0 0 








For additions to house and premises, at Blaston, Lei- 
cestershire. Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect :— 
Buttress (accepted) .................. £439 6 6 


For sewers at Hammersmith, in connexion with the 





Main Drainage :— 
King-street, Hammersmith. 
I £3,934 
Wigmore & Whittick............... 3,775 
Nowell & Docwrea ................ 3,720 
NOE ccitsbcucentcbinusebaniibiniinecaaen 3,719 





eccocoocoosoesooso conrosscoeso eccocsocooso 
ecoscocosesoeoses osoooosssosoo ecoeocecoeocoecose 








For additions to Messrs. Corben’s carriage factory, at 
Twickenham, Mr. George Truefitt, architect :— 
With With 


Wood shutters. Revolving shutters. 
TREN, ch siidinninnnieidonne £1,734 12 0 _—"... £1,775 1 3 
StimpaOn...........c00re0e 1,005 0 0 ...... 1,740 0 0 
WGI ©. cisrncsesavinnces Fe BO 1,719 0 0 
BI bins iccsapnieccte 1,625 0 0. 1,665 0 0 
WOOD i iicsicccsdabivinss » ae O Ora 1,555 0 0 





For « cottage, at Worthing. Mr. George Truefitt, 
are —_— 





For alteration to the Coach and Horses, Clapham-road, 
Clark. ties 





for Mr. not supplied :— 
Jeffs, B Pisciciia poutbiibiesseies £1,065 0 0 
BOM: sésintdisscintiaicccniebtiionsvemen 939 0 
For new Co: ional Week-street, Maid- 


OID ois cvnnssxschiséecuncsnantiacene 3, 00 
Bridge & Son................ seienesdiins 3,646 0 0 
RIUM  sidnatnncsusebenbnnnncesassionsiill . 3615 0 0 
ERE eM at Gr 3,480 0 0 
BEIT cis. dtceenscinannenequamsakicsibinine 3, 00 
ID cs vais cecchsemaeubietnbapesneniiian 3,371 0 0 
Clements & Wallis ...........:.000+ ¥ 0 0 
yi ed fe sivas j shbdishiniahienniion ne : ° 
nscomb (accepted) ..........c0++ ’ 
tasoeent igeetebisnensevaidiaiassuanitie 3,070 0 0 


* Made error and withdrew Tender, 


For additional story to the Railway Tavern, Dartford. 
Messrs. Aston & Nicoll, architects. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. A. W. Q. Nicoll :— 

Meton (accepted) .............06..000 £255 0 0 


For new counter at The Railway Tavern, Dartford, 
Kent. Pha cas Aston & Nicoll, architects :— 
entley 
Gilder & Hodgson (accepted) ...... 92 0 0 











For Independent church and school, Oundle, Nor- 
thamptonshire, in addition to old materials. Mr. W. FP, 
Poulton, architect : 





Gann & Berridge..................00 £1,793 4 7 
MI, no inks inininscevabiovage 1.731 0 0 
DUE Sibi cicendyiwicadsskidesenpcus 1,570 0 0 
Pattinson (accepted) ............... 1,820 0 0 
8 1 RES OTe 1,148 10 0 
For repairing and enlarging Whittey Church, Cheshire. 
Mr. R. Teoiies, architect :— 
BOOGIE 1 ccnschecccabisecestececnunebeipuns £960 0 0 
OID os ci ssisksbicssccecnsnsonieiinien 825 10 0 
GE Be OUI oe vcs sic cescinanssaiannnee 740 0 0 





For the erection of two villas in the Norfolk-road, Edg- 
baston, for Mr. Manton. Mr. F. B. Osborn, architect :— 
Parker & Son (accepted) ......... £1,989 0 0 





For new infirmaries, Orphan Working School, Haver- 
stock-hill. Mr. James Harrison, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. James Marsland :— 

Coleman 


vipehbn shctejmensbabavabeenepeane £1,540 0 0 

Carter & Bans ....0s.cserccsscccresese 1, 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 1,345 0 0 
MERE BO ORD: sccatecstinirinevinsions 1, 0 0 
SN  iccaseasd sxstencednsseditnenadcsenit 1, 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ...............60..+ 1,335 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw (accepted) ...... 1,300 0 0 

Sanitary Works. 
FOIE vacccirnsncincevcsiiiniabincstias £158 6 6 


Devauz's Vieille Montagne Roofing Zine. 
0 


—] 


0 
0 


0 
10 





oocoo 





For new church, at Camberwell. Mr. Joseph Peacock, 


architect :— 

Bath Stone, beh Agee 
TOI © oo ccs sccvecosees £7,200 ©: 0 ...... £8, 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...... - Be ae 8,003 0 0 
Simms & Martin ......... Od, Re. aoe 8,189 0 0 
| RR a 246 0 0 l—h..... 7,702 0 0 
Patman & Co. ............... Tee OO ns 7,770 0 0 
Carter & Bon ........60-.5... 7,200 0 © i... 8,279 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ............ Tare © Okan 7,610 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw............ 7,153 0 0 ...... 7,480 0 0 
SAWYER ....0.cccercecceoresnes 6, DO DB serine 7,238 0 0 
PEG OTG  crcsseceiencesnssnsoress 6,085 0 0 1... 7,321 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ......... 6,457 0 0 on. 7,167 0 0 





For repairs, &c., Batchworth House, Herts, for the 
Right Hon. Lord Ebury. Mr. T. Pearson, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Sharpington & Cole (accepted) £1,240 0 0 


For alterations, Abingdon, for the Provincial Banking 
Corporation. Mr. Pearson, architect :— 
Townsend (accepted) 








For the erection of a boiler-house, boiler chimney- 
shaft, and sundry works at the Industrial Schools, Forest 
Gate, Stratford, for the Guardians of the Whitechapel 
Union. Mr. John Hudson, architect :— 

Hall 


ssenepesonsccesauavesseonevestenteessonees £519 0 0 
Langtree .......-sccereesoseceneeoseneress 48 0 «0 
Langmead (accepted) ............... 465 0 0 





For the erection of four houses in Blue Anchor-lane, 
Bermondsey, for Mr. Rayden :— 
West & Morse (accepted) 





For the erection of three houses in Blue Anchor-lane, 
Bermondsey, for Mr. Owen :— 
West & Morse (accepted) ........... £630 0 0 


For the erection of a shop, in Alexander-road, Ber- 
ry, for Mrs. Cooper :— 
est & Morse (accepted) ......... £218 0 0 


For cellars, —— stables, &c., at The Brecknock 





Arms, Camden Town, Mr. James Harrison, architect ;— 
OM vitesintgiivesiisriscacstasbinioes sv-e, £999 11 0 
Patman & Fotheringham............ 93 0 0 
Marsland & SOM .......::ccccsseesseeees 890 0 0 
BER 6, sani ssi vcisvestdvscecusseiscvssasenee 695 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. C.—The Rev. J. M—P. C.—F. A—A, F. P.—T. H. W.—R. 8 L.~ 
T. R. 8 —T. H.—Inguirer,-B.—J. @.—J. T.—J. G. B. M.—C. G. H.— 
C. F. B.—Mr, F.-8. F.—J. P.—-R. M. & Son.—P. (declined with 
thanky).—R. B. (3 ft. 24 fo.).—~L. V.—J. H. M.—P. ©. H.—G, T.—Art- 
Lover.— W, F. P.—W. D.—G. H. O'D.—T. D. B.— Ex stirpe. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 





the mame and address of the sender; not necessarily for publication, 























